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A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 





Trinity College Library, Hartford, Connecticut 
Librarian: Donald B. Engley 
Architect: R. B. O'Connor and W. H. Kilham, Jr. 
General Contractor: Industrial Construction Co. 





VMP carrel units give privacy, comfortable 
working conditions at low cost. 





The new Trinity College Library, hous- 
ing the College’s collections and the 
Watkinson Library formerly located in 
downtown Hartford, combines modern, 
functional pianning in a_ collegiate 
Gothic quadrangle. 


VMP stacks were selected throughout 
for housing the two research collections 
which total 365,000 volumes. In all 
stages of planning, VMP’s specialized 
experience in supplying metal bookstacks 
proved its value. 


Call on the VMP Library Planning Serv- 
ice for advice on the use and specifica- 
tions for multi-tier or free-standing book- 
stacks, shelving, carrel units, book con- 
veyors. VMP also makes MOBILWALL 
movable steel partitions, steel doors and 
frames. Write for complete VMP library 
bookstack equipment catalog, Dept. 
WLB-6. 


D - 
etal roducts, inc. 





VIRGINIA 
Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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What the Chilton 


There is no area of American life today 
which is not affected deeply by Chilton 
publications! From the price of iron and 


A uy BOOK steel to repairs on the family car; in Depart- 





ment Store operations, in the Optical and 
Jewelry fields, through Distribution and 
Insurance to Automotive and Aviation engi- 
neering, Chilton magazines and books are the basis for decisions by top 
management in all fields. For over a hundred years we have accepted the 





challenge to serve America’s needs. We are proud of this heritage... and 
of the real meaning it gives to our imprint. 


Following an expanding program, Chilton takes this opportunity to express 
its faith in the future of book publishing and of distribution through regular 
trade channels with this announcement of its policy, designed to strengthen 
both retailers and wholesalers. 


1 Chilton will distribute through the wholesale trade to the 
retail bookseller, including consumer mail orders! 


2 all orders we receive will be forwarded to our agents, The 
Baker & Taylor Company to be filled at highest trade dis- 
counts to retailers and wholesalers, and to Schools and 
Libraries at institutional discounts. 


3 Chilton will continue its hard-hitting advertising through mail 
order and other media to create consumer demand which will 
be serviced through trade channels. Write for details if you 
are interested in handling this volume in your area. 


4 we believe, as publishers of books totaling over 25 «aillion 
copies in print, that this is the only logical way to a sounder, 
greater, more economical distribution of books, 
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Imprint Means 


Chilton, world's largest Automotive publisher 
provides the big books in the field! 
Automobile Repair Manual 
(all cars)—May publication. Over 1 million cop- 
ies in print—new 26th edition.......... $6.95 
Fix Fords....... $2.95 The big three in the new 
‘ cloth-bound edition. Pop- 
Fix Plymouths. .$2.95 dat. Hamde-adiiieeas 
Fix Chevrolets. $2.95 for car owner. (June) 
Handbook of Automotive Shop Kinks (April 
publication). Over eighteen hundred dollars 
worth of short cuts and money-savers for car 





Quuste ahaily:....:... Sve eire a ee $1.00 

P. M. High-Speed Combustion Engines — 15th edition. ... $12.00 

HELDT'S Torque Converters or Transmissions — 4th edition. . .$8.00 

High-Speed Diesel Engines—7th edition............$7.50 

Classics on The Automotive Chassis—3rd edition............. $9.00 

Automotive These are the standard texts, by the dean of automotive 
Engineering engineers. 


Some Spectator Insurance Titles 


Coverage & Forms, for insurance and real estate men, as well as executives who purchase 


insurance for their companies, covers every type of insurance................... $14.50 
The Agent's Key to Fire Insurance—6th edition.......... 0.0... 2.02.00 .0 0000 $8.00 
Fire Prevention & Protection Fundamentals —|Ist edition..................... $15.00 
Insurance Accounting—Fire & Casualty—Ist edition..................-.55.- $12.50 


Write for our forthcoming catalog which lists our books in 
the Technical, Industrial, Business and Educational fields. 


Chilton Book Division Trade Department 
56th and Chestnut Streets Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


seeBBBeebE 

SBBBBBBBBBBBBAB! —— 
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HHOUGH ‘BOOK BURNING” is not a simon-pure 
euphemism for that odious word, “censor- 
ship,” it has become quite the fashionable metonym 
with contemporary writers. During the past three 
years numerous articles on “book burning’ have 
appeared in well known magazines, but in Readers’ 
wide they are still listed under the established 
subject heading of “Censorship,” for professional 
indexers customarily reserve the heading ‘Book 
burning” for articles on the destruction of books 
by fire. The judgment of the indexers is sound for 
innumerable articles could be written about actual 
book conflagrations ; so many, in fact, as to permit 
classification according to origin. The spectacular 
book burnings of the past were by no means always 
of a political or incendiary nature. 


Perhaps the most purposeful book burning of all 
time was the one depicted in act one of Puccini's 
La Bohéme. As the curtain rises on this opera, 
Rudolph, the poet, and Marcel, the painter, are dis- 
covered shivering in an attic room in Paris. Marcel 
offers to sacrifice his painting on the Red Sea, but 
Rudolph, picking up a manuscript, interposes, No: 
think what a stench ’twould occasion! But m 
drama, my beautiful drama shall give us warmth. 
Marcel inquires with mock terror, Intend you to 
read it? ’Twill chill us! Rudolph poetically re- 
assures him, No. The paper in flame shall be burn- 
ing. The soul to its heaven returning. Great loss! 
but the world yet must bear it. Thereupon, the two 
artists feed sections of the manuscript into the fire. 
Their associate, Colline, the philosopher, enters the 
room and staring at the burning manuscript opines, 
In blazes! I find it very sparkling. 

Historically, one of the most tragic book burn- 
ings of all time was the destruction of the manu- 
script of the first volume to Carlyle’s French Revo- 
lution. Early in 1835 the author finished drafting 
his monumental work and elatedly discarded all his 
notes. He sent the manuscript to his friend, John 
Stuart Mill, to read and criticize. While the manu- 
script was in his possession, Mill carelessly left the 
pages spread out on a table and a maid, assuming 
that they were waste paper, used them to light a 
fire. All but a few fragments of the manuscript 
were lost. When Mill brought the bitter news to 
Carlyle, the latter endeavored to assuage his grief 
by making light of the loss, Later, Carlyle wrote to 
Mill, I feel that your sorrow must be far sharper 
than mine.... That 1 can never write that volume 
again is indubitable: singular enough, the whole 
world could not get it back; but only a better or 
worse one, Despite the disaster, Carlyle steeled 
himself to the frustrating task of writing a new 
copy, and finished it by September 1835. 

Among the great book burnings of history, the 
destruction of the Alexandrian Library by Caesar 
is usually considered the most spectacular and cat- 
astrophic. An account is given in act two of 
Bernard Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra. 





Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 
Washington, Seattle., 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Upon finding himself besieged in the palace of 
Alexandria, Caesar commands his right-hand man, 
Rufio, to burn all the ships in the west harbor. 
But the Egyptians reach the harbor ahead of him 
and set fire to the boats. 

Suddenly, Theodotus, a zealous scholar, rushes 
into the palace, expostulating, Horror unspeakable! 
Woe, alas! Help!.... Loss irreparable to man- 
kind. ... The fire has spread from your ships. 
The first of the seven wonders of the world per- 
ished. The library of Alexandria is in flames. 
Caesar finally yields, I cannot spare you a man or 
a bucket of water just now; but you shall pass 
freely out of the palace. Now, away with you to 
ae and borrow his legions to put out the 
re. 

This generosity on Caesar's part is merely a ruse 
and he explains to Rufio, They have come to put 
out the fire. The library will keep them busy 
whilst we seize the lighthouse. 

Several modern scholars doubt whether Caesar 
had anything to do with the destruction of the 
library. A summary of the best thought on the 
question may be found in the recent book by 
Edward Alexander Parsons on The Alexandrian 
Library. 

There is one instance when all copies of a 
doomed book did not go to blazes. In January 
1759, Laurence Sterne published anonymously the 
satiric pamphlet, A Political Romance. More than 
500 copies were printed, but so many friends, as 
well as enemies, importuned Sterne to suppress it, 
that he finally gave consent. All copies in the 
bookstalls and the remaining stock at the printer's 
were accordingly rounded up and consigned to the 
flames. Nevertheless, several copies apparently 
escaped burning and Sterne is believed to have 
surreptitiously sequestered a few for the delecta- 
tion of his friends. Though the pamphlet is very 
rare, three or four copies exist to this day. 


On still another occasion Laurence Sterne had 
some of his literary “chestnuts” pulled out of the 
fire for him. While engaged in writing the early 
chapters of Tristram Shandy, Sterne took a handful 
of pages from the manuscript to Stillington Hall, 
the home of his friend, Stephen Croft, in order to 
try them out on several friends. According to an 
account given in the Whitefoord Papers, some of 
the guests fell asleep during the reading and Sterne 
was so nettled that he threw the Manuscript into 
the fire, and had not luckily Mr. Croft rescued the 
scorched papers from the flames, the work wou'd 
have been consigned to oblivion. 


Catastrophies of the kind described above are not 
apt to occur in an age when typewriter and carbon 
paper provide a degree of protection that was not 
feasible when manuscripts had to be written in 
longhand. Even so, the popular contemporary 
author, John P. Marquand, temporarily lost the 
sole copy of the manuscript of his novel, The Un- 
speahale Gentleman. The experience was so terri- 
fying that he is said never to have been caught 
again without a carbon copy of a work. 
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Thank Gunpowder for Golf 


When “week-end widows” lay down 
the law to husbands who pursue the 
bounding pellet while lawn mowers 
gather cobwebs, they are merely repeat- 
ing history. 

In 1457, the Parliament of King 
James II of Scotland outlawed the play- 
ing of “golfe” because the duffers of 
that period were shooting for pars, 
birdies, and eagles instead of practicing 
archery for national defense. Late 
in the century, the discovery of gun- 
powder retired the bow and arrow 
and restored golf to the people. 


World Book Encyclopedia devotes a 
six-page article to golf — the game, the 
grip, the science, the swing. It’s just one 
of thousands of subjects treated in 
interesting detail to make learning a 
living pleasure. 

In the modern library, World Book 
is an invaluable source of information 
on school, business or research prob- 
lems. Readers rely on its authenticated 
facts, written by the foremost author- 
ities. That’s why, year after year, World 
Book continues to be widely used by 
librarians, educators, and in homes. 


Be sure to visit the World Book Encyclopedia Exhibit at Booth C-15 while attending the 
American Library Association Conference at Convention Hall in Philadelphia, July 3-9. 


Wo rld Book ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Also publishers of Childcraft, America’s famous child development plan 
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NEW BOOKS 
On Display at the A. L. A. Conference 


CHARGING SYSTEMS 
by Helen T. Geer 


A comprehensive handbook which describes 
clearly and simply seventeen charging systems, 
the equipment needed and the routines in- 
volved in charging, discharging, handling re- 
newals, reserves and overdues. Outlines the 
advantages and disadvantages of each system 
in terms of procedures, personnel needed, 
equipment and patron relations. 


Invaluable to all librarians who wish to evalu- 
ate the operation of their present system or 
who may be contemplating a change of systein. 


Generously illustrated with photographs or 
drawings of much of the equipment used, in- 
cluding machines and forms. $3.75 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Their Place and Treatment in Libraries 


by Andrew D. Osborn 


This comprehensive work serves as a theoreti- 
cal and practical introduction to the organiza- 
tion of serials work for the practicing librarian. 
Shows how serial publications can be brought 
under control by the use of economical and 
efficient procedures. Discusses many problems 
in terms of solutions found by specific li- 
braries. Contains much of practical value for 
libraries of all sizes: public, college, university, 
and special. Chapters on: the acquisition proc- 
ess; serial checking; the visible index; catalog- 
ing; reference and circulation; reprints; and 
abstracting and indexing. Jilustrated. $6.00 


AND RECENT 

Adult Education Activities in Libraries. 1954. 
$4.50 . 

Books for Adult Beginners. 1954. $1.35 


Buying List of Books for Small Libraries, 8th 
ed. 1954. $3.75 


Films for Public Libraries. 1955. $1.50 


Guide to Reference Books: 7th ed. Supple- 
ment, 1950-52. 1954. $3.25 


— Library Cataloging, 4th ed. 1954. 
5.00 


See these and many others at the Philadelphia 
Conterence, Exhibit Booths B-32 and 34. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Awards 





ULITZER PRIZE-winning authors recently an- 

nounced for 1955 by Columbia University are: 
William Faulkner for A Fable, named the best 
American work of fiction; in drama, Tennessee Wil- 
liams for “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof”; Paul Horgan 
for a distinguished book on United States history, 
Great River, the Rio Grande in North American 
History (see also below); William S. White for 
The Taft Story, as a “distinguished patriotic and 
unselfish service to the people’; in poetry, Wallace 
Stevens for his Collected Poems. The prizes for 
drama and letters were $500 each. 

BANCROFT Prizes have been awarded by Colum- 
bia University to Paul Horgan for Great River, the 
Rio Grande in North American History and to 
Leonard D. White for The Jacksonians, A Study 
in Administrative History, 1829-1861, both pub- 
lished in 1954. Two annual prizes of equal rank, 
each of $2,000 value, are given the authors of ‘‘the 
best works in American history in its broadest 
sense, American Diplomacy, or American Interna- 
tional Relations.” 


The winners of the 1955 JUNIOR BOOK AWARDS 
were recently announced by the Boys’ Clubs of 
America. Medals have been awarded to: Natalie 
Savage Carlson for Alphonse, That Bearded One; 
William Corbin for High Road Home; Walter D. 
Edmonds for Hound Dog Moses and the Promised 
Land; Graham Greene for The Little Horse Bus; 
Ivo Duka and Helena Kolda for The Secret of the 
Two Feathers; Clyde Robert Bulla for Sqwanto, 
Friend of the White Men. Runners-up, who re- 
ceived certificates of award, were: Olive Burt for 
Camel Express; Gene Schoor for Red Grange; Earl 
S. Coleman for Rockets at Dawn; Jean Bailey for 
Rod’s Dog; Gertrude Robinson for Spindleshanks; 
and Trella Lamson Dick for Tornado Jones. 


W. G. Crisp is winner of the Boys’ LIFE-DODD, 
MEAD story contest prize for his manuscript, 
“White Gold in the Cassiar,” which will be serial- 
ized in Boys’ Life and published in book form by 
Dodd, Mead. The prize consists of an outright 
award of $2,000, plus royalty payments. 


Ralph Ellison, author of The Invisible Man, is 
recipient of the PRIX DE ROME fellowship of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. The award, 
presented annually, carries with it the privilege of 
living at the American Academy in Rome for one 
year. 

William Burford’s Man Now was named best 
Texas book of poetry for 1954 by the Texas Insti- 
tute of Letters and awarded the A. HARRIS POETRY 
PRIZE. 


Two $1000-prizes offered by the FOLGER LI- 
BRARY for the best manuscripts submitted for pub- 
lication in the fields of history and literature went 
to Dr. Conyers Read (history) for his book, Mr. 
Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth, and to 
Colonel and Mrs. William F. Friedman (litera- 

(Continued on page 744) 
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New and interesting items and designs 





\ Products grouped for easy reference 





Modern typography, easy to read 








Current prices on complete line 





Easy-to-use order blanks included 


| Well illustrated with product photos 





lord Bros. 


LIBRARY 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK ° STOCKTON, CALIF. 


yi BE MAILED IN JUNE. Wc cop oy gun col 
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ARCADIA HOUSE 


Dependable light fiction tor public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
June titles, ready late May, $2.50 each: 


A MAN FOR MARIETTA by Peggy O'More 
A famous concert singer, vacationing incognito 
at a dude ranch, finds his disguise more than 
he bargained for when the owner’s pretty 
daughter mistakes him for a paid entertainer. 


THE CITY SPARROW by William Neubauer 
About a girl from Nebraska who takes a 
glamorous job in New York. .. and the ‘‘city 
s w,”’ a boy from the sidewalks of New 
ork, who resolves her doubts about life. 


SEA WIND by Gay Rutherford 
A tale of the rock-bound Maine Coast .. . and 
a city girl, fleeing a disillusioning romance, who 
seeks quiet and solace in an old fishing village. 


NIGHT STAGE by William Heuman 
The pulsating yarn of a Wells-Fargo man and 
a fiddle-footed drifter, and their strange, gun- 
hung alliance in the interest of justice and 
peace. 

BITTERROOT BASIN by R. D. Whitinger 
A bitter struggle for power—and survival—in a 
valley in the kies, when fencing a range was 
an act of war, and barbwire was a fighting 
word. 

MURDER AT GRAND BAY 

by Wollo Davis Roberts 

A beautiful red-head answers a desperate in- 
vitation from her best friend—to a house on 
Lake Superior where dwells a hate strong 
enough to breed murder. 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
“Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, Inc. 











Solve Your Periodical 
Filing Problems With 
MAGAFILES 


Over a Million Sold 

in Last 15 Years— 
H Proof Positive of 
+ MAGAFILE’s Un- 
{ equaled Value for 
7 
: 
H 





the Economical 
Storage of Maga- 
zines and Pamph- 
lets! Other uses too 


IN ape eene! 


er en 


Quick, folding assembly 


$9 SIZES FOR LOW-COST LIBRARY 
FILING NEEDS—LASTING KRAFT- 
BOARD CONSTRUCTION IN ATTRAC- 
TIVE BUCKRAM-LIKE FINISH 
—INDEXING LABELS INCLUDED 


MAGAFILE File Cases are ship Flat, 
are Easy to Store and ire Only Sec- 
onds for Assembly. A ‘‘Must’’ for All 
Libraries because they Eliminate Costly 
Bindings. Write us today for Complete 
Descriptive Brochure at No Obligation. 


Over 5000 Libraries use MAGAFILES! 








pany 
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(Continued from page 742) 
ture) for a book tentatively entitled “The Cryptol- 
Shakespeare.’ 


ogist Looks at * Honorable mention 
in literature was given to two other manuscripts: 
“The Eighteenth-Century Stage” by George Win- 
chester Stone, Jr., A. H. Scouten, and Emmett L. 
Avery; and “Romeo and Juliet, A Tragedy of Self- 
Damnation” by Roland M. Frye. 

Canada’s top fiction award, the GOVERNOR GEN- 
ERAL’S MEDAL for 1954, went to Igor Gouzenko 
for his novel, The Fall of a Titan. 


The annual book award of the COLONIAL DAMES 
OF AMERICA has been given to The Story of the 
Declaration of Independence, as “the book that 
best portrays the ideals and principles of the found- 
ing fathers.” The text of the book was written by 
Dumas Malone; pictures were selected by Hirst 
Milhollen and Milton Kaplan, both of the Library 
of Congress. 


The MCMURRAY PERSONAL BOOKSHOP AWARD, 
presented by the Texas Institute of Letters for a 
first novel judged the best of the year, has been 
awarded to William Owens for his book, Walking 
on Borrowed Land. 

The “Ten Top Historians of Humor” have been 
voted special SNICKERS AWARDS in connection with 
this spring's observation of National Laugh Week : 
Fred Allen, author of Treadmill] to Oblivion; Ben- 
nett Cerf, author of The Encyclopedia of Modern 
American Humor; Mack Sennett, author of Kin 
of Comedy; Arthur Marx, author of Life With 
Groucho; Bob Hope for Have Tux, Will Travel; 
H. Allen Smith, author of many books of humor; 
Pete Martin, coauthor of the Bob Hope autobiog- 
raphy; Harry Hershfield; Variety editor Abel 
Green; and the late Joe Laurie, Jr., author of 
Vaudeville: from the Honky-tonks to the Palace. 

Fellowship awards for 1954-1955 have been pre- 
sented by the CENTRO MEXICANO DE ESCRITORES 
to: Warren Eyster, author of Far From the Custo- 
mary Skies and No Country for Old Men, to write 
a novel about life in a small Mexican town; poet 
George Logan Price, to complete a novel and other 
projects; Carlos Elizondo, Alberto Monterde, Luisa 
Josefina Hernandez, Jorge Ibargiiengoitia, Thomas 
Segovia. Emmanuel Carballo, Jorge Portilla, to 
write fiction, plays, and criticism; editor-translator 
Irene Nicholson, to translate an anthology of Mex- 
ican writing and to write a novel with a Mexican 
setting. 

Ss 68 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


Carnegie Library School of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania announces 
three scholarships, of $500 each, for 1955-1956, 
available to students interested in library work 
with children. Preference will be given to appli- 
cants who have had some sub-professional library 
experience, and who look to children’s librarian- 
ship as a career. 


OBITUARIES 


April 1. Cot. ROBERT RUTHERFORD McCormick, 
editor and publisher of the Chicago Tribune; fol- 
lowing several years of failing health and two and 
a half months after an abdominal operation to cor- 


(Continued on page 762) 
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(| Grimsmudge Grime is a gremlin grey 
Who left his marks on books each day; 
His greasy fingers and gritty tracks 
Could give a librarian heart-attacks. 


But his filthy days have come to an end — 

For ROXITE BUCKRAM'S a book's best friend; 
It's colorful, bright, and grime-resistant, 

With a wearing quality that's consistent. 


Holliston Buckram hes now called “Time!” 

On the troublesome antics of Grimsmudge Grime; 
And publishers know how the job is done — 
They depend on Buckram from Holliston. 


HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM — looks 
Always clean on the busiest books. 

There are many colors from which to choose 
To bind your books in a host of hues! 





a 





TO THE BINDER: 
Holliston Roxite Buckram 
takes stamping and print- 
ing easily with full 
coverage. : 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, inc. 


NORWOOD . MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE . SAN FRANCISCO 








KARAM RK KKK 
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Charles Angoft 


HEN CHARLES ANGOFF, fresh from Harvard, 

was working on a suburban Boston news- 
paper in the early nineteen-twenties, he thought it 
would be wonderful to work on The American 
Mercury. So did many other young men eagerly 
reading the green-backed magazine that was break- 
ing every literary precedent and electrifying post- 
war America. But Angoff wrote to H. L. Mencken 
—-and got the job. 

Barely settled into his new office, he was startled 
to hear Mencken say: “I’m going away for two 
weeks. My private astrologer tells me nothing will 
happen. You run the office. Redhaired Charles 
Angoft managed to survive. He observed the one 
rigid rule those two iconoclasts, Mencken and 
George Jean Nathan, maintained—that every manu- 
script should be opened, read, and either returned 
or acknowledged the day it was received. It was 
the baptism of a great managing editor, of the 
man Mencken himself called “the best managing 
editor in America.” Since then, Charles Angoft has 
been up to his ears in literature. He has written 
some fifteen books and edited another half dozen. 

Charles Angoff was born in Russia, April 22, 
1902, and brought with his family to America in 
1908. “I began to write quite early,” he says. “A 
sonnet when I was twelve really started me. I've 
had many poems published but never a collection. 
My first published work was an article.” 

Angoff became an American citizen when his 
father was naturalized, and also took out separate 
citizenship papers. He is passionately American. 
His love of his adopted country is reflected in 
nearly all of his writing, especially in his series of 
novels of Jewish life, three of which have been 
published—Journey to the Dawn (1951), In the 
Morning Light (1953), and The Sun at Noon 
(1954). “My publisher calls it a ‘marathology,’” 
he says. “The fourth volume, ‘Between Day and 
Dark,’ will appear in the spring of 1956, and I'm 
at work on the fifth.” All three books were selec- 
tions of the Jewish Bool: Guild, and in 1954 
Angoff won the Harry and Ethel Daroff Memorial 
Fiction Award with In the Morning Light, “the 
best novel of Jewish interest published in 1953 in 
the United States.” 

Angoft earned his way through Harvard Univer- 
sity, “working in the market.” He began to write 
fot the Boston Transcript, where H. T. Parker 
edited the literary department. Parker was an 
elderly bachelor who found a kindred soul in the 
intense young man. “I was the whitehaired, Jewish- 
American immigrant,” Angoff recalls. “He was 
very kind to me.” One day Parker looked at him 
oddly. “We Puritans can see into the future,” he 
said abruptly. “America will remember you in 
years to come, Angoff. I wish I knew all the ways.” 

Then came the Mercury and the rest is history. 
To the managing editor of the Mercury fell the 
task of getting out the magazine each month. 
There were some bitter battles, “I fought with 
Mencken for weeks,” Angoff says, “before he 
would buy Faulkner’s ‘That Evening Sun Go 
Down.’ I urged him for months to buy Thomas 
Wolfe, but he wouldn't. When I became editor 
I bought Wolfe's ‘Boom Town.’ ” 

For a year Angoff ran the Mercury singlehanded. 
Then he went successively to The Nation, Scrib- 
ner’'s, The North American Review, and The Living 
Age. In 1943 he returned to the Mercury, to his 


former post of managing editor, where he remained 
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until its sale in 1950. In the meantime, he was 
writing. His first volume appeared in 1931, A Lit- 
erary History of the American People. The Book 
of Libel, in 1946, was a monumental work. Two 
of his plays, Something To Sing About and Mo- 
ment Musical, have been produced off Broadway 
His two collections of short stories, When I Was 
4 Boy in Boston (1947) and Adventures in Heaven 
(1945), were well received. All of the stories 
appeared in magazines first, while two, ‘Where 
Did Yesterday Go?” and “Jerry,” were reprinted 
in Martha Foley's Best American Short Stories. A 
third collection of thirty-five stories, as yet untitled 
will be published this fall. 

However, it is Angoff’s saga of a Jewish immi 
grant family’s integration with American life that 
has won the greatest critical acclaim. This is not 
only a remarkable literary achievement from sheer 
scope, but the novels are written with compassion 
and beauty. The Saturday Review compares his 
work with that of Thomas Wolfe, saying that the 
three novels and those to follow are in reality a 
single book as Wolfe’s four novels were part of a 
larger work. “When he is done,” the review con 
tinues, “his vegsion of American-Jewish life will 
stand on a shelf all of its own. He appears to 
have the stamina, the patience, the knowledge, and 
the love of his material to produce the truly ‘great 
Jewish fictional work’ of our time.”” Meyer Levin 
goes even further. In a recent review in the Port 
land Oregonian, he said: “Mr. Angoff's saga of 
American-Jewish life is Nobel Prize material.” 

Angoff is married and has a daughter, Nancy 
Carol. He is on the staff of the New York office of 
the radio-TV program “Meet the Press,’ as well 
as associate editor of Mercury Publications. He 
lectures frequently—in Canada, New England, the 
South, and the Middle West. Two nights a week 
he teaches writing .and contemporary literature, at 
New York University and at Hunter College. And 
after the fifth volume of his saga there wil] prob- 
ably be several more, eight or nine in all. 

MURIEL FULLER 
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Erna Fergusson 


HERE ARE TRAVEL BOOKS and travel books. 
Some of them treat people in any country— 
except the writer’s—as odd and freakish; others 
treat people as dissimilar only in their customs and 
language. Erna Fergusson writes the second type. 
There are at least two reasons for this: her heredity 
and her early environment. Her father, Harvey 
Butler Fergusson, was an Alabaman of English 
Tory and French Huguenot ancestry; the parents of 
her mother (Clara Mary Huning) were of German 
descent and had traveled across the plains to New 
Mexico with a wagon train. This background with 
its European standards, Southern traditions, and 
the whole overlaid with the western frontier speech 
and people, a lot of Spanish and a dash of Indian, 
all served to “relieve me of many of the prejudices 
and intolerances that hamper so many of our 
people. Even though I ak no foreign language 
pertectly, one never sounds like gibberish to me; 
I also realize that there are many religions—_I al- 
ways had good friends who were Catholics, Jews, 
Quakers, and assorted Protestants. And dark skins 
neither frighten nor disgust me. All this in my 
unconscious has doubtless helped me to make 
friends in the countries I have written about.”” She 
is the sister of Harvey Fergusson, the novelist, and 
Francis Fergusson, the critic. 

Erna Fergusson was born in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, January 10, 1888. After attending the 
Girl’s Collegiate School in Los Angeles, California, 
she was graduated in 1912 with an A.B. from the 
University of New Mexico and in 1930 with an 
M.A. from Columbia University in New York City. 
Later, she received an honorary degree, Litt. D., 
from the University of New Mexico. 

After her graduaticn, Erna Fergusson taught for 
several years in the Albuquerque public schools, 
grade and high school. Since then, for many years, 
she has lectured in a variety of places such as the 
University of New Mexico summer school, the 
University of Nebraska, and to groups of |ibrar- 
ians. One thing that has been very influential in 
her life and writing has been the fact that since 
1936 she has been a speaker in Mexico, in Guate- 
mala, and around South America for the seminars 
of the Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, whose guiding spirit is Hubert Herring. 
She has also served on Dr. Herring's faculty at the 
summer school of Claremont University in Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss Fergusson began her writing career on the 
Albuquerque Herald, and did some articles for the 
Century Magazine and other magazines. Since then 
she has become famous for her colorful, sympa- 
thetic studies of many peoples. Her first book, 
Dancing Gods (1931) is the result of her work as 
the first woman dude wrangler who took tourists 
to see Indian dances. Of this book the New Repub- 
lic said, “Dancing Gods is at once an excellent 
guidebook and a valuable piece of reporting.” 
Fiesta in Mexico, written in 1934 on a trip into the 
most remote parts of Mexico, is described by Ruth 
Benedict in Books as “a book for all those who 
enjoy the color and movement of folk life.” 

Erna Fergusson wrote in Guatemala (1937) of 
her irapressions of that country, especially of the 
Indians. Katherine Woods says of this book in the 
New York Times, “Miss Feigusson has approached 
her subject with peculiar objectivity, enriched by 
keen alertness, warm sympathy, natural scholarship, 
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and genuine insight.” Of her Venezuela (1939) 
Ernest Gruening, in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, wrote, “She has produced a travel book which 
is well above the average and provided an intro- 
duction to those who want to know about one of 
our nearer neighbors.” 

In 1940, Erna Fergusson’s interest was centered 
in the manners and customs of Our Southwest. 
Then before Pearl Harbor, in 1942, she described, 
from the viewpoint of the tourist, the life and cus- 
toms of Hawaii in Our Hawaii. The New Yorker 
praised the book as “colorful, lavish, expertly 
written.” 

Chile (1943) was hailed in the Annals of the 
American Academy by W.R. Crawford as “the best 
book on the country in our language.” Of Cuba 
(1946) the Weekly Book Review's, B. D. Wolfe 
said, “It would not have been presumptous or in- 
appropriate of Miss Fergusson to have named this 
book -The Intelligent Traveler's Guide io Cuba.” 


A change of pace in 1948 produced Marder and 
Mystery in New Mexico, nine true stories of mur- 
der mysteries in New Mexico, which J. H. Jackson 
praised in the San Francisco Chronicle: ‘This col- 
lection belongs among the books of any connoisseur 
of true crime, and also on the shelves of all who 
collect in the byways of Americana.” And Miss 
Fergusson’s latest book, New Mexico (1951), was 
as well reviewed as her others had been. ‘This is 
a solid, splendid book,” said The Library Journal. 

This blue-eyed, gray-haired writer (she is 5’ 8” 
tall and weighs 150 pounds) has for twenty years 
combined her work and her recreation, for she 
loves to travel by motor “‘practically anywhere’’ and 
she “likes dealing with Indians and with Spanish 
speaking peoples.” Her political affiliation is 
Democratic; her only club membership is with the 
Women Geographers; and her permanent home is 
in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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istinguished new books 


By the author of “The Importance of Living" 


Looking Beyond 


LIN YUTANG e With humor and common sense the famous 
Chinese philosopher and novelist explores mankind’s eternal prob- 
lems. Within an intriguing narrative framework he shows how one 
may build personal values as a bulwark against the superstitions, 
conventions, and standardizations of today’s complex world. 

Just published, $4.95 


A History of Civilization 


CRANE BRINTON, J. B. CHRISTOPHER and R. L. WOLFF «¢ This fresh and highly 
readable history introduces the reader to the society of which he is part by acquainting 
him with its past and those of the other societies with which it has been most in touch. 
Lavishly illustrated. Two volumes, 1440 pages. Late June, $16.00 the set 


The Living Stage 


KENNETH MACGOWAN and WILLIAM MILNITZ @¢ A history of the 
theater, this scholarly yet readable book includes much material and 
illustrations available in no other general history. The physical theater, 
production and acting methods, types of plays, and social background 
are among the many topics covered. Mid-jJune, $7.50 


Another engrossing "About" book for readers from 12 to 16 
The Prentice-Hall Book About Inventions 


EGON LARSEN © Here are true stories of great inventions and discoveries, and the 
men behind them. Among those discussed are television, atomic energy, the auto- 
mobile, motion pictures, radar, the jet engine, and X-rays. Mid-July, $2.75 


Adventure Unlimited 


HAROLD WATERS © Ice patrols, tragic disasters, war inci- 

dents, and true heroics crowd the author’s account of his twenty- 

five adventurous years with the U. S. Coast Guard. His good 
“ ~ humor and crisp prose enhance the stories he tells. 
ee - Late July, $3.95 


Turn On the Green Lights in Your Life 


ROBERT E. MOORE and MAXWELL |. SCHULTZ © Using the symbols of “green” 
lights and “red”—actions that help and thoughts that hinder—the authors show how 
personal obstacles in life yield to positive attitudes and actions. Just published, $3.95 


Speaker’s Encyclopedia 


OF STORIES, QUOTATIONS, AND ANECDOTES 


JACOB M. BRAUDE © Compiled by a renowned after-dinner speaker from his private 
collection, this book includes nearly three thousand stories, jokes, quotations, and other 
useful speech items, arranged by topic. Late July, $4.95 


Send for approval copies—Prices subject to library discount 


Prentice-Hall, Ine., 70 Fifth Ave., New York Il 
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VAN NOSTRAND 


HIGH FIDELITY 


HOME MUSIC SYSTEMS | 


Their Selection, Assembly and 
Installation 


by William R. Weliman 


A complete guide that describes the func- 
tions of each unit in a music system with 
authoritative advice on the selection of 
equipment, both package systems and in- 
dividual component parts. For those 
handy with tools information is given on 
che construction of cabinets, plus detailed 
nstructions for building amplifiers and 
tuners. Mr. Wellman has long been a 
teacher of shop and electronics and is 
the author of several other books on 
radio, television and the home workshop. 


| 177 pages, $3.95 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
250 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Ten Years of United Nations Publications, 1945- 
to 1955, a 271-page volume listing and briefly de- 
scribing 2,252 publications, has been released as 
part of the tenth anniversary of the opening of the 
San Francisco Conference which drafted the UN 
charter. Copies are available at 50c each from: 
International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 ~— a New York 27. 


Vacations Abroad, Unesco’s new handbook, is 
designed to give travelers insight into the affairs 
of other countries. The 50-page brochure lists 
courses of study in 36 countries; names organiza- 
tions which will be arranging study tours, work 
camps projects, and youth centers. A special sec- 
tion indicates available railway reductions for in- 
dividual students or group travelers and low-cost 
travel facilities by chartered plane or ship. The 
handbook, which sells for 75c, may be obtained 
from Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. 

Ss 8 


“Public Libraries in France’’ by James C. Mc- 
Intosh has been published as number 41 of the 
University of Illinois Library School Occasional 
Papers. Single copies are available free on request 
from The Editor, Occasional Papers, University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 

& 8 


To combat the spreading myth that Americans 
are uncultured, gadget-minded materialists, the 
United States Information Agency has developed 
“An American Bookshelf,” typical of books Amer- 
icans are reading. This is a portable 99-volume 
library of significant paper-bound titles which, 
through CARE, can be sent to libraries, schools, or 
individuals abroad. Cost of one complete book- 
shelf is $30. For information, addres.: Benjamin 
R. Stickney, Promotion Officer, Office of Private 
Cooperation, United States Information Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

a 8 


Charles E. Sunderlin, David C. Mearns, and 
Frances Lander Spain will be the lecturers for 
“Books and Publishing 1955,” a series of lectures 
sponsored by the Simmons College School of Li- 
brary Science. The lectures, now an annual feature, 
will be published. For information about the pub- 
lication, write to Kenneth R. Shaffer, Director, 
School of Library Science, Simmons College, Boston 
15, Massachusetts. 

S 8 


A new monthly newsletter, Juvenile Delinguenc) 
Digest, is devoted to the report and summary of 
current events and incidents of concern to those 
interested in cause and prevention of delinquency 
A special introductory rate of six issues for $1 is 
being made to libraries and associations. (Regular 
subscription rate is $3 per year.) Address: Juvenile 
Delinquency Digest, American Visuals Corpora- 
tion, 161 East 32d Street, New York 16. 


(Continued on page 752) 
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IMPORTANT New Books. . 





PAGEANT PRESS 


SO WE BOUGHT A POET'S SHRINE 
By Georgia Mitchell Watson ¢ The fascinating story of 
Walt Whitman's birthplace, and how the author and her husband 
came to own and live in it. Interesting and gently witty—as well 
as being an important piece of literary history. July $2.50 


THE WHOOPING CRANE WHERE THE MEADOW LARK CALLS 


By H. S. Kreisheimer e A remarkable 
blend of science fiction and international 
intrigue, adroitly combining suspense with 
fantasy. Imaginative, exciting, it should bring 
the author into the first rank of writers of 
super-civilized horror stories. June $2.50 


By Verne A. Wheeless « A heartwarm- 
ing story illustrating that the good old days, 
though rugged, were healthy, happy ones for 
two mischevious lads on an Iowa farm. A 
book for laughter, for nostalgia. June $3.00 


A ROMANCE OF MOTHER NATURE 
THE WOODFOLK STORIES AND THE AND FATHER TIME 


LITTLEST CHRISTMAS TREE 
By Hilda M. Cantrell .« The wonder 


of nature expressed in the rhymes of an 
eight-year-old, combined with a charming 
Christmas story, make up an unusual book 
that mothers and teachers will love to read, 
children will love to hear! July $2.00 


THE MAGIC SHAWL 
AND OTHER STORIES 
By Eleanor Holm . A trio of stories 


demonstrating one central theme—the cour- 
age of the human spirit, which can survive 


By Louis Moro e A unique book, dem- 
onstrating an entirely new concept of the 
fundamental laws of life and nature. A 
series of clearly illustrated graphs and charts 
define the author's theories. July $5.00 


OR OTHERWISE 
By Maurice D. Sachnoff ¢ Collection of 


maxims and epigrams which covers many 
aspects of our daily lives. Wise, witty, a 
wonderful bedside book—and a must for 
speech-makers ! July $2.50 


tragedy, trials and domestic difficulties. THE BIG SEARCH 


Eminently readable. July $3.00 


JIM RIVER VALLEY 


By Harry Mielke ¢ Powerful first novel, 
set in fertile South Dakota, written by a 
native of the state who uses his intimate 


By Andrew Edington « How to evolve 
a personal theology! Some of the more 
puzzling aspects of Christian thinking, dis- 
cussed in a clear, forthright way by a 
distinguished teacher, writer and lecturer. 

July $2.50 


knowledge to give authenticity to a dramatic THOUGHTS 


story of a man whose devotion to the soil 
almost destroys him. June $3.00 


THE VANISHING HERITAGE AND 
OTHER SELECTED POEMS 


By Sara Meadows « A beguiling set of 
verses, simple yet profound, giving a dis- 
arming picture of the sheer goodness of life 
as represented in little children, in precious 
memories, in the love of a gentle Creator. 

July $2.00 


By Arthur D. Nichols «+ A fine group THE LAND LAY WAITING 


of poems, dedicated to the glorification of 
nature and the outdoor life. Underlining the 
poetic descriptions is the down-to-earth phi- 
losorhy of the practical countryman, intent 
on conservation of forest and wildlife. 
June $2.50 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 


By Ellanore J. Parker » Absorbing, viv- 
idly written novel set in England in the first 
World War, sensitively and realistically de- 
picting the devastating effect of war on a 
happy marriage. July $3.50 


20°% 


PAGEANT PRESS, UNC, 130 w. 42nd st., New York 36, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 750) 

Libraries, and the vital role of librarians, are 
honored in a John Hancock advertisement (part of 
the “Know America Better” series) which appeared 
in the April 4 issue of Life magazine. Reprints 
may be secured of the advertisement—which calls 
attention to the fact that “this year Americans are 
thoughtfully turning the pages of, 350,000,000 
books drawn from public libraries alone’-—from 


.Robert P. Kelsey, Vice President, John Hancock 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston 17, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Two annotated reading lists, each available to 
librarians on request with a stamped, ‘self-addressed 
envelope, ‘oda see issued by the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, 499 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 1, D.C. The first, 
“Aspects of Integration,” is a 6-page list dealing 
with desegregation of schools. The second is the 
4-page “World pears ™ 


ft] 

Ralph T. Esterquest’s “Library Cooperation in 
the British Isles,” number 12 in the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries Monograph series, 
may secured at 70c from ACRL Monographs, 
c/o American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, mE 


El Paso Public Library, a handsome new 16-page 
booklet prepared to describe the library’s new 
building, has been designed by Carl Hertzog, who 
has written an introductory comment on “What Is 
a Public Library?” Copies of the booklet, tracing 
the library's history and introducing its new build- 
ing, are available free on request to Helen Seymour 
Farrington, Librarian, E] Paso, Texas, Public Li- 


brary. 
Ss 6 


“Aspects of Librarianship,” number 6, an 18- 
pase “Selected Bibliography in Science Education” 

Meredith R. and Robert C. Vickers, may be 
obtained free on request to: Library Science De- 
partment, Kent State a Kent, Ohio. 


Trinity College Library Gazette, February 1955, 
number 2, directs attention to the Henry Barnard 
Collection of books and related material in the 
Watkinson Library with a biographical study and 
two articles on the collection. It may be secured 
at $1 a copy from Trinity College Library Associ- 
ates, Hartford, Connecticut. 


On May 15, the department of library service of 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University 
began publishing a quarterly news sheet, The 
El Ess News, which will be issued on the 15th of 
November, February, May, and July. The bulletin 
will feature news of the department, book notes, 
reviews of magazine articles, and other information 
pertinent to school library service. For informa 
tion, address Emily A. Copeland, Head, Depart- 
ment of Library Service, Florida A & M University, 
Tallahassee. 

Ss 8 


The English-Speaking Union, 19 East 54th 
Street, New York 22, has published its March 1955 
supplementary list of American and British “Am- 
bassador” books — publications recommended to 
“draw together in the bond of comradeship the 
English-speaking peoples of the world.” 


(Continued on page 754) 
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Valuable Reinhold Reference Books 


Reinhold Books on Art, Architecture and the Crafts, like the numerous 
Reinhold Technical Books, are tops in every respect. They are written by 
well-known authorities, superbly illustrated, handsomely bound. Many 
of them are true classics in their respective fields. Here are some of the 
trade titles your readers will ask for again and again. 


Pe 


MOTELS 

by GEOFFREY BAKER and BRUNO FUNARO 

Tells and shows (with photos, plans and details of 36 successfully 
operating motels) everything the architect, owner, builder and 
investor wants to know about site choice, planning for profitable 
operation, designing for efficiency, construction, landscaping, etc. 
January. 272 pages. 600 illustrations. $12.00 


ELECTROPLATING ENGINEERING HANDBOOK 
Edited by A. KENNETH GRAHAM 

Contributions by over 40 leading authorities. An outstanding ref- 
erence work which provides a wealth of valuable working informa- 
tion and data on all phases of modern electroplating installations, 
processes and techniques. 

February. 670 pages. Wlustrated. $10.00 


DESIGNS FOR LIVING 

by KATHERINE MORROW FORD and THOMAS H. CREIGHTON 
Shows 175 unusual house interiors designed by either the architect 
of the house or an interior design specialist. Four full color plates. 
Planned as a companion volume to Quality Budget Houses which 
sold over 10,000 copies in 6 months. 

March. 216 pages. 280 illustrations. $5.95 


HANDBOOK OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 

Edited by FRED C. BLANCK, Consultant, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Contributions by 26 leading experts. Authentic information on the 
newest applications of science to the food and agricultural fields 
— from soil treatment to packaging and marketing. 

May. approx. 800 pages. Illustrated. $12.50 


HOW TO USE CREATIVE PERSPECTIVE 

by ERNEST W. WATSON 

An entirely new concept in books on perspective, this one by the 
well-known Editor of American Artist Magazine shows how per- 
spective is actually used (and often violated) by America’s top 
illustrators. 

April. 160 pages. 


NEW HORIZONS IN COLOR by FABER BIRREN 


America’s best-known consultant on color tells about the function 
of color in visibility, safety, and the effect of color on human effi- 
ciency. Illustrated with outstanding architectural examples. Ex- 
plains how light affects color, how to use color functionally as 
well as esthetically, and what kinds of color may be used in 
various types of buildings. 

May. 224 pages. 150 illustrations. $10.00 


WATERCOLOR MADE EASY ty HERBERT OLSEN 
Undoubtedly the finest “how-to” book on watercolor yet pub- 
lished. Covers landscapes, seascapes, street scenes, figures, etc. 
For art students, amateurs and professionals. 

June. 208 pages. 140 illustrations. $7.50 


350 illustrations. $7.50 





Some of The Most 
Popular Books on The 
Current Reinhold List 


ART: Drawing, Painting, 
Lettering, Design 


ALLNER Posters 
ATKIN. Pencil Techniques in 
Modern Design 
BALLINGER lettering Art in 
Modern Use 1 
GASSER Oil Painting... . 
KAUTZKY Painting Trees and 
Landscapes in Watercolor. 9.95 
KAUTZKY Ways with 
Watercolor 


CRAFTS: Furniture, Interiors 


DAL FABBRO Furniture for 
Modern Interiors 

DAL FABBRO » 
Design and Construction . . 5.50 

MARGON World Furniture 
Treasures 


ARCHITECTURE: Building 

Types, Design, Practice 
FORD & CREIGHTON The 

American House Today . 7.95 
FORD & CREIGHTON Quality 

Budget Houses 4.95 
KENNEDY The House and 

The Art of Its Design 
DUSCHINSKY TV Stetions - 212 
GIEDION Walter Gropius. . 10. 
KLABER Housing Design . 8.50 
RASKIN § Architecturally 


Speaking 

SEVERUD The a 
Survival and Y 

SMALL Building ‘Check List . 


TECHNICAL Handbooks 


GRUEN Tool Engineers’ 
Data Book 
ae A bg Metals 





Dangerous Materials . . 
S.P.1. Plastics Engineering 
Handbook 
NER Cond. Chemical 
Dictionary (4th Edition) . . 


Regular library discounts 
on all books listed 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. © 430 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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THE FIVE DEVILS OF 
KILMAINHAM 
by EstHer Morcan McCu..oucn 


This unusual suspense novel has as 
its setting the Dublin of the 1880's. 
Beautifully written, its theme is the 
effects of crime on the innocent; an 
unusually poignant love story. 

“An absorbing novel, especially for 
those who like Irish literature.” 
Alice Hackett, In PW Buyers’ Forecast, 
Publishers Weekly 

Already published: $3.75 


THE GOLDEN ANGEL: 
PAPERS ON PROUST 
by Elliott Coleman 


The religious symbolism in Proust's 
work. Recommended highly by all the 
leading critics. 

Already published: $3.50 


THE DARK VIRGIN 


THE BOOK OF OUR LADY 
OF GUADALUPE 


Edited by Donald Demarest and 
Coley Taylor 


In December, 1531, the Virgin Mary 
appeared to a humble Mexican Indian, 
Juan Diego, and thereby changed the 
course of history, preserving the In- 
dians from the fury of the conquering 
Spanish. A tremendous story of spirit- 
ual importance, with the original docu- 
ments translated for the first time into 
English. Pictures and color plates. 

July 2: $4.00 


TORERO: A BULL- 
FIGHTER’S DAY 


Caption text by Enrique Gual, 
photographs by the Mayos 


This is a wonderful book of bullfight 
pictures, taken by the foremost photog- 
raphers of Mexico. The finest shots of 
bullfight action from a ten-year file of 
film archives. July 5: $3.75 


COLEY TAYLOR, INC. 
Publishers 
Porter’s LANDING 
FREEPORT, MAINE 
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Planning the Public Library, a 32-page brochure 
which is particularly concerned with small and 
medium-sized libraries, covers all phases of plan- 
ning new or remodeled public Sbearies and in- 
cludes comments from nationally known libraries 
on the pitfalls of planning and building. The bro- 
chure, illustrated with photographs and blueprints, 
may be obtained from: Library Bureau, Remington 
Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


“Good Books for Poor Readers,” a 114-page list 
‘prepared by George Spache, head of the Reading 
Laboratory and Clinic at the University of Florida, 
includes annotations and an indication of read- 
ing level. In addition to the popular and narrative 
materials suitable for remedial reading, the publi- 
cation includes several indexes, a section on useful 
workbooks, textbooks, etc., and a list of books on 
personal problems. It may be ordered at $1.50 a 
copy from the Reading Laboratory ar’ Clinic, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 


A new 44-page Brunswick school furniture cata- 
log has been released. For copies, address: John 
Routledge, Public Relations Manager, The Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Company, 623-633 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Books on peace and freedom have been selected 
and generously annotated by the 40th anniversary 
committee of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom. Librarians who wish to 
secure the 6-page list (and may want to display it 
July 8-15 during W.I1.L.P.F.’s annual conference) 
should address the League at 2006 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. No charge. 

Ss 8 


Available from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
400 Cathedral Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland, at 
$1.15 a copy, is “Salary Statistics of Large Public 
Libraries,” a 17” x 16” chart including 1955 salary 
and 1954 operational statistics for 25 large public 
libraries. Address Publications Department. 


Walt W hitman’s Leaves of Grass, a 46-page an- 
notated catalog of the New York Public Library's 
centenary Whitman exhibition, taken from its Lion 
Whitman Collection and Berg Collection, may be 
ordered at $1 a copy, postage prepaid, from the 
library, Fifth Avenue . 4 Street, New York. 


Senior Citizens of America, a nonprofit organi- 
zation recently formed to serve people over 40 years 
of age, will send a free copy of its So You're Over 
40 booklet on receipt of a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. Address Senior Citizens of America, 
1701 Sixteenth Street, — 9, D.C. 


The Science Committee of the New Jersey Li- 
brary Association announces publication of the fifth 
edition of its annotated booklist for the general 
reader: ‘Meet the Sciences.” Based on the origi- 
nal “Meet the Sciences’ list prepared by Marian 
Manley, it lists books in such areas as: Under- 
standing Man, How Did We Get Here?, Living 
Things, Science in the Service of Man, and Sea and 
Earth Around Us. It also suggests materials for 
displays. Copies are available from: Publications 
Expediter, New Jersey Library Association, State 
Teachers College Library, Broadway, Newark 4, 
New Jersey. 
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MARADOR PLASTIC —- 


awe wl 


Typical examples of recent installations 
of Marador Binders include: 


LIBRARIES NATIONALLY. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION, LOS ANGELES, 
(1955 contract) 

BOARD OF EDUCATION, JOPLIN, MO. 


SPECIAL SERVICES: 
NORTHERN EUROPEAN COMMAND. 
WESTERN EUROPEAN COMMAND. 
KOREAN COMMAND. 
JAPANESE COMMAND. 


NATIONAL AIRLINES OF BRAZIL. 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORP. 


U. S. S. WISCONSIN 
U. S. S. CORAL SEA 
U. S. S. MT. McKINLEY 





Marador Binders belong in your library. 
Write for information. 





REGAL +110 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


CHALLENGER +122 
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e A Junior LiterRARY GUILD SELECTION 


e “This is at the same time a cat story and a school story which will please 
boys and girls of 6-8.",-—LiBRARY JOURNAL 


oe“. . . should bring more than a ripple of laughter.’—ViRGINIA KIRKUS 
oe“... an engaging story.’—SATURDAY REVIEW 


MR. GRUMPY ad the Kitten 


By Fieur COoNKLING « With over thirty-five illustrations by 
MARTHA HUEHNERGARTH ...... +++ + Clothbound $2.00 


Fleur Conkling’s years as a kindergarten and 
grade-school teacher and her experiences with her 
own three children have given her plenty of back- 
ground for this imaginative tale of a boy, an un- 
wanted kitten and a grumpy school janitor. She 
weaves these elements deftly together in a story 
that the Salt Lake News & Telegram calls “One of 
the few strictly imaginative books to be found this 
year.”’ Profusely illustrated, set in large, easy-to- 
read type, you could do no better than suggest 
Mr. GRUMPY AND THE KITTEN to those youngsters 
who are using library facilities for the first time. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
IN PHILADELPHIA 

















ONE OF THE TOP TEN REFERENCE BOOKS OF 1954* 


New Serial Titles 


© Continues the Union List of Serials in a current and expanded form 
© Prepared under the sponsorship of the Joint Committee on the Union 


List of Serials 
@ Published monthly with self-cumulating annuals 


1954 cumulative annual 
announced for publication early this spring 





Subscription rates 


Monthly issues and cumulative annual $40 
Cumulative annual only $25 


Sold by Card Division 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Washington 25, D.C. 


*Library Journal, Jan. 1, 1955 
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Meetings 
Courses 
Workshops 


A Book Selection Work Conference sponsored 
jointly by the Intellectual Freedom Committee and 
the ALA Public Libraries Division will be held on 
Saturday and Sunday, July 2 and 3, as a feature of 
the 74th annual conference of the American Library 
Association in Philadelphia, July 3 to 9. 

Purpose of the work conference (at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel) is to bring together librarians, 
particularly from the smaller public libraries, who 
are concerned with policy questions in regard to 
book selection. Those who attend will receive kits 
of materials on the subject, including samples of 
existing book selection policies. 

Registration is limited to 300, and reservations, 
with the fee of $3, should be sent to Paul Bixler, 
Librarian, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


“What Libraries Can Mean To Us” will be the 
subject of Marchette Chute’s address to the Friends 
of Libraries at their annual luncheon during ALA 
Conference week. Miss Chute is the distinguished 
author of Geoffrey Chaucer of England; Shake- 
speare of London; and Ben Jonson of Westminster. 
Her talk will be followed by a panel discussion, 
“The Role of Friends of Libraries Groups—Rela- 
tions with Librarian, Trustees, and Community.” 
The luncheon will be held at the Drake Hotel, 
Philadelphia on Tuesday July 5 at 12:30 p.m. Ad- 
vance reservations may be placed ($4, including 
gratuities) with Emelia E. Wefel, Cleveland Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio, until June 17. Unre- 
served tickets may be purchased from ALA Central 
Ticket Desk beginning Sunday, July 3, 1955. 


Under the joint sponsorship of the Science- 
Technology Division, Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, and the Documentation Committee, Advisory 
Group for Aeronautical Research and Develop- 
ment (AGARD), National Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO), a one-day meeting will be held 
in the new Kresge-Hooker Science Library, Wayne 
University, Detroit 2, Michigan, on the topic, Re- 
view of Current Technical Documentation in Eu- 
rope and America. The morning of June 17 will 
be devoted to research in documentation. The 
afternoon session will cover current documentation 
practices in Europe with emphasis on aeronautical 
documentation. 

There will be no registration fee but those plan- 
ning to attend are encouraged to notify Marie K. 
Shaw, Librarian, Kresge-Hooker Science Library, 
so that proper arrangements may be made. At- 
tendees are expected to make their own hotel and 
luncheon arrangements. 

Ss 8 

“The Future of the Book”’ is the subject of the 
twentieth annual conference of the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chicago, to be 
held June 20-24. Experts from the fields of librar- 

(Continued on page 759) 
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"We like the Avalon books very much. 
The Plasti-Kleeg jackets add to their 
attractiveness, end definitely boost cir- 
culation.” —Mrs. Treva Mangas, 

Union City (ind.) P. L. 


AVALON BOOKS 


Teen-Age to Adult 
With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


JANE ARDEN, STUDENT NURSE 
by Kathleen Harris 
PORTRAIT, WITH LOVE 
by Joan Sargent 
MONTANA ERMINE 
by Oscar J. Friend 


July 
ANN AND THE HOOSIER DOCTOR 
by Adeline McElfresh $2.50 
A SONG FOR JENNY 
by Susan D. Winkler 
MISSION RIVER JUSTICE 
by W. C. Tuttle 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
THE RYERSON PRESS 
Toronto, Canada 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, inc. 














GREW 
IN 


WISDOM 


By John Pratt Whitman 
W ith illustrations by the Author 


This is a book of beautifully 
developed poetic portraits of 
Jesus as a boy and youth. 

“John Whitman has drawn a 
consistent character and I have 
learned some things about 
Jesus.” —Henry J. Cadbury 

Cloth, $3.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20. 














from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 


A. Cc. McClurg & Co. Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 























PUTTING KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 








NEW REVISED (1954-1955) 


STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 


Indicates Titles For Which 


WILSON CATALOG CARDS 
ARE AVAILABLE 


OVER 10,000 TITLES INCLUDED 


—SUPPLIED IN 


PUBLISHER'S BINDING 
HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
PLASTI-KLEER* ECONOMY BINDING 


also the most complete selection of prebound 


PRIMERS AND READERS 
and EASY BOOKS 


If you have not received your copy, 
send for if today 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 
29 Worthington Street 


Springfield 3, Mass. 
> Visit Booth B-2 
‘e) Where our representative 


hopes to meet and talk to 
our librarian-friends. 


*Trade-Mark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 
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Just Published 


INDEXING ... 
WITH EMPHASIS ON 
ITS TECHNIQUE 


An annotated bibliography, 1939- 
1954, compiled by Jean M. 
Wayne, Lilly Research Labora- 


tories. 


16 pages Price 50c 


send payment 
with order 
« 
Published by 
Special Libraries Association 
31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 757) 
ianship, the social sciences, communication, and 
communication research will explore current devel- 
opments. The program of the conference is avail- 
able from the Dean of the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
a 68 


A full program of 15 courses for beginning stu- 
dents, librarians in service, and teachers preparing 
for certification as schoo] librarians in elementary 
and secondary schools wil! be offered during the 
University of Illinois Library School summer ses- 
sion, June 20-August 13. An intensive two-week 
workshop for map librarians will also be held 
July 11-22. For information write to Acting Direc- 
tor, University of Illinois Library School. 


Summer courses are being offered in Mexico by 
two institutions. The Centro Mexicano de Escri- 
tores offers the following subjects to writers and 
nonwriters: Contemporary Mexican Literature, 
Field Study in Mexican Theatre, Field Study in 
Mexican Moving Pictures and Television, Direct 
Study of Writing and Publishing in Mexico. The 
Mexican-American Institute offers several Spanish 
courses which range from beginning to advanced, 
plus a course in Mexican culture. 

For information, write to: Centro Mexicano de 
Escritores, Sadi Carnot No. 18, México, D.F., or 
Instituto Mexicano-Norteamericano de Relaciones 
Culturales, Hamburgo No. 115, México, D.F. 

Ss 68 


A 4-week Workshop on School Library Problems 
will be offered librarians and inservice teachers at 
Chicago Teachers College June 27-July 22, meeting 
daily from 9:00 to 12:00. 

Additional information may be obtained from 
Louise Dieterle, Chicago Teachers College, 6800 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois. 

f 

A Workshop for Librarians Teaching Literature 
in the High School will be held from July 5-15 at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, Kansas. 
For information, address John Harvey, head li- 


brarian. 
s 8 

The University of New Hampshire is offering, 
for the first time, three courses in elementary library 
techniques, which will be open to any library work- 
er. The courses will run for three weeks, July 5-22, 
and do not carry credit. Details are available from 
Donald H. Richards, Director of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hamp- 


shire. 
Ss 8 

Librarians interested in adult education activities 
are eligible to register for the Midwest Workshop 
in Community Human Relations which will meet 
on the University of Chicago campus July 25- 
August 12. The Graduate Library School of the 
university is working in cooperation with the 
workshop staff to make arrangements for special 
sections within the workshop to deal with the prob- 
lems of librarians in this field. 

Tuition is $100. Final date for acceptance of 
applications for the workshop, which may be taken 
on a credit or noncredit basis, is June i5. For fur- 
ther information, write to Mrs. Bettie B. Sarchet, 
5835 S. Kimbark, Chicago 37; or to Dr, Lester 
Asheim, Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

(Continued on page 760) 
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FOR THOSE 
“on-the-spot 
BOOK REPAIRS 








Quick-Mender Kit 


Just the thing for those 
endless “on-the-spot” mending and re- 
pair jobs! Complete enough to handle 
all the essential mending and yet small 
enough that every branch library or 
station and every school class room 
should have one. 


This Kit Contains: 


@ One 8 oz. Norbond squeeze bottle for a 
dozen mending routines. 
One small roll Scotch Permanent Mending 
Tape — 34"' x 180" for torn pages. 
Four rolls 2’ and 3 Mystik Tape for re- 
backing books. 
Two genuine 8” Bond Folders. 
One pair 5°’ School Shears. 
One Quality Paste Brush. 
One Package 6” x 9’ Waxed Paper. 
One Bundle Norbond Sticks, plus 3 helpful 
Manuals. 
Delivered 


$8.35 each 


One Doz. Kits— {| 
Delivered $7.50 each © 


haven't already 
received a copy 
write for our new 
1955-6 Catalog 
today! 


EPILCO 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


n 1, W N 











Be sure to see 
these Pit‘nan books 
at the ALA Conference 








Be sure to pay a visit to the Combined 
Book Exhibit booth when you're at the 
ALA Conference and see these distinc- 
tive Pitman books. 


Theatrical Companion to 
Shaw 
by R. Mander and J. Mitchenson 


$9.00 
Fundamentals of Singing 
by C. K. Scott $8.50 
Oriental Blue and White 
by Harry ‘Garner $6.50 
Italian Porcelain 
by Arthur Lane $8.50 
Dresden China 
by W. B. Honey $6.50 
Chess, 2nd Edition 
by C. H. Alexander $2.00 


Encyclopedia of Type Faces 
by W. Berry and A. Johnson 


$10.00 
The Use of Type 
by J. R. Biggs $7.95 


The History of the Christmas 
Card 


by George Buday $10.00 
Lighting the Stage 
by P. Corry $4.50 


Making and Showing Your 
Own Films 


by G. H. Sewell $3.95 
The Amateur's Lathe 
by L. H. Sparey $3.50 


Remember to check Pitman first! 


PITMAN Publishing Corporation 
2 West 45th St., New York 36 
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(Continued from page 759) 

The University of Michigan department of li- 
brary science will offer public librarians a 2-week 
workshop, August 1-12, on “The Librarian as a 
Community Leader,” carrying two hours credit in 
library science. If the workshop is not included 
in a student's regular summer program, the tuition 
fee is $25 for Michigan residents and $30 for 
nonresidents. Prospective participants should write 
well in advance to the Department of Library Sci- 
ence, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


The biennial conference of the North Carolina 
Library Association will be held October 20-22 in 
High Point, North Carolina at the Sheraton Hotel. 


The Pennsylvania Library Association will hold 
its annual conference October 20-22 at the Hotel 
Abraham Lincoln in Reading. 

Ss 68 

The 1955 conference of the Wisconsin Library 
Association will be held on October 28-29 at the 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

a8 

The 1955 Betts Reading Clinic institute, empha- 
sizing basic skills and differentiated guidance, will 
be held November 15-19, with Philadelphia’s Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel as headquarters. Advance 
registration required. For information, reservation 
date, address: Betts Reading Clinic, 257 West 
Montgomery Avenue, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 


s 8 

A five-year Library Education Program, designed 
to prepare teachers of library for the New York 
City public schools and school librarians for sur- 
rounding ‘communities and other parts of New 
York State, will be introduced at Queens College 
in September. Applications are now being received 
for admission to the new program, which is or- 
ganized within the framework of the teacher edu- 
cation division and conducted jointly by the library 
and education departments. The program was au- 
thorized by the New York City Board of Higher 
Education to meet the existing need for adequately 
trained personnel in the schoo] library field. 

The five-year curriculum includes an integrated 
sequence of undergraduate and graduate courses in 
education and library education. Upon completion 
of the undergraduate program, which normally 
leads to the B.A. degree, students will meet the 
present eligibility requirements for licensing as sub- 
stitute teachers of library in the junior and senior 
high schools of New York City. They may then 
enrol] in the graduate program as part-time stu- 
dents and complete the requirements for the degree 
of M.S. in education, the diploma in library educa- 
tion, and the regular license as teacher of library 
or school librarian. A minimum of 36 semester 
hours in library education and 22 semester hours 
in professional education courses are required in 
the five-year program. Sections of all courses, both 
undergraduate and graduate, will be offered in the 
evening. 

For additional information concerning the op- 
portunities in schoo] library service, qualifications 
for this career, or the Queens College Library Edu- 
cation Program, write Professor Rachael Wingfield 
DeAngelo, Paul Klapper Library, Queens College, 
Flushing 67, New York. A brochure describing 
the program will be mailed upon request. 

(Continued on page 762) 
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JUNE 13 
ABINGDON 


KATHY ANN, KINDERGARTNER 


by Frances Du 'ap Heron, author of Betty 
Ann, Beginner ° 1 >is delightful, child’s-eye 
view of Sunday sc! will be welcomed as an 
up-to-date sequel to the popular Betty Ann, 
Beginner. In these pages teachers and par- 
ents can discover why children do — or don’t! 


(= 
Lote! - 





; AN : —like kindergarten. With engaging line draw- 
ings by Janet Smalley. 


June 13th. $2 











HOW TO START COUNSELING 


Building the Counseling Program 
in the Local Church 


by William E. Hulme ¢ A successful 
counselor experienced in work at the 
Institute of Pastoral Care, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, etc., shows how to get 
started. An able discussion of how to set 
up interviews, when not to counsel, and 
many other points of interest to the be- 
ginning counselor and the experienced 


CONQUERING THE 
SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


by Lance Webb « At last!—a book that 
is deeper and more vital than the usual 
“bootstrap” books. This is a treatment of 
the disease — not just the symptoms of 
our daily defeats and frustrations. It is a 
book on Sin, and what to do about it. 
Firmly based on a Christian foundation, 
it is a book that many men and women 


worker. Bibliography and index, 
June 13th. $2.50 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED... 


THE YEARS OF OUR LORD Sermons on the Life of Christ 
By Charles M. Crowe $2.50 


IN GRATEFUL REMEMBRANCE = comfort and Assurance for the Bereaved 
By Archer Wallace $2 
WITHIN THE CHANCEL the Meaning and Use of the Chancel and Its Furnishings 
By Thomas A. Stafford $2 
SPIRITUAL VALUES IN SHAKESPEARE The Moral Qualities Revealed in Eight Great Plays 
By Ernest Marshall Howse $2.50 
THE EARLY CHURCH AND THE COMING GREAT CHURCH 
A Search for the True Historical Basis of Christian Unity 
By John Knox $2.50 
THE CHRISTIAN IMPRINT 
An Evaluation of Christian Education—in Home, Church, School, and Community 
By Fred Pierce Corson $2.50 
LEARNING TO HAVE FAITH 15 Messages on Its Meaning for Today 
By John A. Redhead $2 


WALKING IN THE LIGHT Glimpses into Lives with an Inner Radiance 
By Marjorie Wilkinson $1 


CHILDREN’S SERMONS IN STORIES 
By Julius Fischbach $2 


ABINGDON PRESS ° 
In Canada: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 


have long hoped for. June 13th. $3 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
In Australasia: THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, Melbourne, Australia 
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For SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES: 

This inspirational etching of the President appeared 
on the Magazine Section cover of The New York Times. 
The artist's conception of this man of destiny portrays 
the vigor, the determination, and the realization of the 
huge tasks confronting him. Reproductions made from 
the original etching are available for only 50c each 
(3 for $1.00) postpaid anywhere in the U. S. Beauti- 
fully reproduced on hand finished paper, size 131 x 19 
inches. Send remittance with order. 


THE PEBBLING COMPANY 9 Bond St., New York 12 


PBB OOO BBB BBB PP PP PPP BBP BP BPP BB PP PLP 





MEETINGS, COURSES 


(Continued from page 760) 

The State Department of Education of Connec- 
ticut has authorized the New Haven State Teachers 
College to offer the M.A. degree in order to meet 
more fully the needs of the teachers of Connecticut. 
In keeping with this program, the department of 
library service announces the expansion of its 
degree program to include a fifth year. 

The program, approved by the State Department 
of Education, is designed to meet library education 
objectives as stated by the ALA in 1952. 


s 6 
OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 744) 

rect adhesions and a bladder and liver condition; 
in Chicago; seventy-four. Colonel McCormick was 
the author of books on historical subjects, includ- 
ing two compilations of his radio and other ad- 
dresses: Freedom of the Press and The American 
Revolution and Its Influence on World Civilization. 
He was the compiler of Gems of Literature and 
Song, published in 1953 by the Chicago Tribune. 


April 3. EpGAR ARTHUR SINGER, JR., author and 
emeritus professor of philosophy at the University 
of Pennsylvania; in Philadelphia; eighty-one. Dr. 
Singer wrote extensively in the fields of philosophy 
and psychology. His books include Modern Think- 


ers and Present Problems, On the Contented Life, 
and In Search of a Way of Life. 

April 18. RicHarp Boyp BALLou, chairman of 
the department of social bases of education at 
Rutgers University; of a heart attack; in Highland 
Park, New Jersey; forty-four. Dr. Ballou’s writ- 
ings include The Individual and the State. 


April 18. Martin GuMPERT, gerontologist, au- 
thor; of a heart attack; in New York City; fifty- 
seven. Dr. Gumpert, who wrote poetry and novels 
as well as books on medicine and scientists, was 
the author of You Are Younger Than You Think, 
Anatomy of Happiness, and other books. 


April 18. ALBERT EINSTEIN, Nobel Prize winning 
physicist and mathematician, father of the atomic 
and electronic age; of a ruptured aorta; in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey; seventy-six. Dr. Einstein, the au- 
thor of many epoch-making scientific papers, in- 
cluding the work which became known as the 
Special Relativity Theory, was the subject of in- 
numerable scientific and biographical studies. He 
was himself the author of such volumes as Ow of 
My Later Years (essays published in 1950) and 
The World As I See It. 

April 19. Cot. Jim CorBett, big-game hunter 
and tracker; author; in Nyeri, Kenya; eighty. Man- 
Eaters of Kumaon, Col. Corbett’s best-selling story 
of his crusade against killer tigers, was translated 
into a score of languages and made into a motion 
picture. His other books include My India and 
Jungle Lore. 
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COMING!? 


September 


Supplementary Volumes 
to 
THE NEW SCHAFF-HERZOG 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


* 200 contributors 
« 1,000 double-column pages 
« 1,000,000 words 


Write for 
more information! 















BAKER BOOK HOUSE 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU 
why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “50.F'N> BOOKS 


Our record of 33 years success in this field as 
pioneers has enabled us to achieve a high per- 
centage of results through our world-wide net- 
work of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 

PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 

We report quickly at lowest prices. 

No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. W, New York 36 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they 
ask for a book you cannot supply. WE ALSO 
BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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New Series of Catholic 
Books for Young Readers 


Catholic 


Treasury Books 


The Catholic Treasury Books is a new 
series of Catholic books planned specifi- 
cally for readers 10 years and older, 
presenting true-to-life biography or a 
dramatic story taken from the vast and 
impressive treasury of Catholic heritage. 
Each book, written by skillful writers, is 
attractively illustrated. 

The first four books of this series are 
scheduled to appear during 1955 and will 
include: 


Boy of Philadelphi 
Frank Moriss 

A tale of the Continental Congress as 
seen through the eyes of a thirteen-year- 
old boy. He learns firsthand the spirit 
behind these meetings and has a world of 
adventure besides. Dynamic reading in 
American history. 


A Hand Raised at 
Gettysburg 


Grace and Harold Johnson 


This is an on-the-scene story involving a 
boy soldier, a battle-artist, and a coura- 
geous Chaplain with a Civil War setting. 


Simon o’ the Stock 
Anne Heagney 


Tells the life of the boy who lived ascet- 
ically in a hollow tree trunk and grew 
up to be St. Simon Stock. Lots of adven- 
ture with an_ idyllic background of 
knighthood in twelfth-century England. 


A Candle for Our Lady 


Regina Victoria Hunt 


Authentic narrative of Walsingham 
Shrine during the reign of Henry VIII 
involving 1ll- and 13-year-old Joan and 
Jemmy Reynolds. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 





























For Those Oversize Books 


JUMBO 
BOOK SUPPORTS 


designed to hold large books 


Made of 16 gauge steel; 9” high, 6” 
wide with ribbing to give extra 
strength and rigidity. 


Choose from 6 colors: 
Black, brown, gray, bright green, 
light tan and red. 


If you 

haven't already 
received a copy 
send for our new 
1955-6 Catalog 

today! 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


» 1, W 


1106 Bruce Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Better 


Newspaper 


In many ways the Reference Shelf is better than a newspaper be- 
cause it explains what is behind the day's headlines. In six separate 
books each year it deals with six controversial issues. The background 
of each issue and pro and con views are presented through speeches 
and articles by commentators and leading government figures. Sub- 
scribing to all six titles costs only $8.00, individual copies are $2.00. 
(Foreign prices: $10.00 for subscription; $2.00 for individual copies.) 


ee Two new titles for 1955 are: 


THE REFERENCE SHELF: NEW TITLES 


OUR NATURAL RESOURCES: 
Their Development and Use 


Here the editor provides pro and con answers, plus background, to 
the question: “To what extent should the conservation, development, and 
control of our existing resources be left in private hands and to what extent 
in government hands?” Issues include atomic energy, oil, hydro-electric 
power, and timber, grazing, and subsurface mineral rights. Among the 
contributors: President Eisenhower on the Dixon-Yates controversy and 
Senator Estes Kefauver on the Democratic Party's view of the Dixon-Yates 

lan. 
e By Juanita Morris Kreps—189 pages—Vol. 27, No. 2—$2.00 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Deals with the efforts of government, management, and labor to meet 
the hazards of old age, unemployment, and the high cost of medical treat- 
ment. Articles and speeches are grouped under the headings of: ‘‘Social 
Security,” “Health Insurance,” and “The Assured Income.” Writers include 
Seymour E. Harris (Health Insurance: What Kind?)—William Green 
(Labor and National Health Insurance)—and many others. 


By Poyntz Tyler—about 200 pages—Vol. 27, No. 3—$2.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Ave., New York 52 
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IN THE LIBRARY, TOO- 


A visit to the library is an experience 
many modern parents share with their 
children. And in making Childcraft 
available, you serve both. 

In this unique, comprehensive, 15-volume 
work, there are poems, pictures, and stories 
to hold children spellbound and to enrich 
their lives. Children are captivated by 
the fascination of artwork reproduced 

in breathtaking beauty; by imagination- 
stirring tales of childhood; by scientific 
facts simply told. They delve into projects 
planned to stimulate young minds, 


and they learn the meaning of music. 
Childcraft provides a priceless fund of 
information for parents, too. The guidance 
volumes present the services of 

150 leading experts in child psychology 
and education. Mothers and fathers can 
turn readily to pages that answer 
problems, and to complete articles that 
help them anticipate every phase 

of child development. 

No other single collection provides all the 
facilities of Childcraft. Certainly it is an 
important part of modern library service. 


*hildcratt 


AMERICA'S FAMOUS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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INETEEN years ago this 
N pres I made my first trip 

south of the Mason-Dixon 
line, saw redbud and dogwood for 
the first time, and had my first 
trip in an airplane, an exceedingly 
bumpy ride from Knoxville to 
Nashville. Since then I have seen 
spring unfold in other sections of the South 
and Southwest, and I know of no greater 
thrill than to be awakened by a radiant 
young Spring after one brief night's travel 
from a Chicago still in the grasp of stub- 
born white-whiskered Winter. 


I hope and trust that Tennessee air flights 
have improved as much in nineteen years 
as its libraries have. Martha Parks, who is 
largely responsible for the development of 
regional libraries, and Louise Meredith, 
who heads the school library program, have 
stories to tell that everyone should hear. 
Both are so modest and so busy with plan- 
ning and doing that only splinters of in- 
formation get out. For the most part the 
exciting story of the library’s part in im- 
proving educational service throughout 
many states is heard only by librarians. 
Truly it should be shouted from the house- 


tops. 


This year the spring brought on a terrific 
rash of that school and library occupational 
disease — conventionitis. People from the 
home office scattered in seventeen direc- 
tions. Now everyone is back to normal, 
looking a bit wan but excited about the re- 
ception given to the 1955 edition of Comp- 
ton’s. The new article on Painting has 
turned out to be quite a conversation piece. 
If you show it first, you can’t talk about 
any other articles for a while since no one 
relinquishes the P volume until every one 
of the 67 colored reproductions has been 
studied. 


omment 


Comment from one especially 
art-conscious librarian ran some- 
thing like this: Enthusiastically— 
“What beautiful color!’ Puzzled 
—"Just why did they choose that 
Paul Klee?’ Thoughtfully — “I 
am so glad you reproduced that 
Goya.” Ecstatically, after turning 

the page to the Seurat—“How wonderful, 
my favorite painting.” And so on to the 
end. 


At the National Catholic Educational 
Association Conference in Atlantic City, a 
group of nuns went through the article 
a second time to study the traditional head- 
dresses on the women in French, Dutch, 
and other paintings. “We are having fun,” 
they explained, “identifying the origin of 
the headdresses worn by our various 
orders.” 


As was expected, Citizenship has met 
with a fine reception. “So timely and so 
much needed,’’ is the general verdict. Dr. 
Royce Knapp, its author, presented reprints 
of the article at a luncheon meeting of In- 
diana librarians where he talked on “Citi- 
zenship.”” And by the way, wouldn't you 
like a reprint? You have only to ask, you 
know. But I am away ahead of you. Paint- 
ing is not available in reprint form. You 
can see it only in Compton's Pictured En- 
cyclopedia. 

This nice letter came in this morning 
from a southwestern city: “Each time we 
get a new edition of Compton's we are 
most interested in seeing what new mate- 
rials have been included. Most appreciated 
here are the expansion and addition of 
material on children’s authors. Each year 
we get a larger demand for such informa- 
tion. We are always happy to refer patrons 
to Compton's for their reference needs and 
eternally grateful for the Fact-Index.” 

BF. 1. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 
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The Great Pleasure of Life in Philadelphia 


By Frances E. Peters 


HEN BENJAMIN FRANKLIN fan away 

to Philadelphia at the age of seven- 
teen, it is doubtful that the subject of books 
and libraries ever even remotely entered his 
thoughts. In fact, as he trudged along the 
city streets, his pockets stuffed with shirts 
and stockings and three loaves of bread in 
his grasp, mere survival was probably the 
factor uppermost in his mind. Gnawing one 
loaf and casting a roguish eye at pretty 
Deborah Read who laughed at him from a 
doorway, the young Franklin could not 
foresee his later role as a founder of libraries 
any more than he could envision his future 
marriage to the winsome Deborah. Shelter 
at the Crooked Billet that night, not a life- 
time of achievements, was the important 
thing of the moment. 

We Philadelphians jealously revere the 
name of Franklin. Space prohibits a recital 
of his contributions in making Penn's fair 
“greene countrie towne’ a city of “firsts,” 
and, after all, book lovers are primarily in- 
terested in his fostering of the printed word. 
Note that it was under the kindly eye of 
Franklin that this city nurtured the first cir- 
culating library in America. True, through- 
out the years faint rumblings have been 
heard, emanating from some corner of the 
original thirteen colonies. Some brave souls 
have actually dared to dispute our claim. To 
them we either vouchsafe indisputable truth, 
smiling indulgently, or else rise in fiery 


Frances Peters is in the Office of Work with Adults, 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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wrath, ready to pulverize anyone who would 
question this Philadelphia ‘‘first.”” 


A Goodly Heritage 


In 1731 our many-sided Franklin under- 
took his “‘first project of a public nature,” the 
formation of a subscription library. Four 
years earlier his busy brain had provided the 
impetus for the Junto, a club for young men 
filled with intellectual curiosity. Realizing 
that self-improvement without the aid of 
books was a well nigh impossible task, and 
that the initial idea of having members pool 
their books in a common library was not 
practicable, Franklin and his friends sought 
fifty subscribers at forty shillings each and a 
payment of ten shillings a year for fifty sub- 
sequent years. Thus was born the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, a noble institu- 
tion that still flourishes. True, it is a far cry 
from the modest room in Pewter Platter Alley 
to the present Ridgway Library where the 
collection is now housed. Here are the great 
reference volumes, strong in Americana from 
1535 to the present; here are volumes galore 
on early Philadelphia and Pennsylvania his- 
tory. A modern note is introduced in the 
Uptown Branch where the present-day share- 
holders can either call in person to look over 
the most recent acquisitions or make known 
requests by telephone. 

It is interesting to observe that the first 
paid librarian in this part of the globe held 
forth in Philadelphia at the Library Com- 
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pany. He was Louis Timothee, a young 
rench immigrant hired in 1732. Timothee 
worked every Wednesday from 2 to 3 o'clock 
and every Saturday from 10 to 5. He was a 
printer and within the next year depatted, 
with Franklin’s blessing, to found the well 
known Timothy Press of Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

Although Franklin and his cohorts rade 
the book an object that could be consulted 
by anyone, actually unless one was a sub- 
scribing member, the collection of the Library 
Company was not available for home use. As 
a matter of fact, there were very few books 
in those days in the Quaker City. The con- 
gregation of Christ Church had organized a 
library in 1698; incidentally, this is still in 
existence. Likewise, before the mid-point of 
the eighteenth century the Society of Friends 
had formed a small collection, but for the 
most part “books were rare and precious 
things.” And so another eminent gentleman 
stepped to the fore. He, James Logan, estab- 
lished another Philadelphia “first,” the first 
public library in the country. Secretary to 
William Penn, chief justice of Pennsylvania, 
president of the Assembly, lieutenant-gover- 
nor, this versatile gentleman still found time 
to collect a library of his own long before 
Franklin entered our gates. On March 8, 





The ivy-covered entrance to the library of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The win- 
dows on the right open upon the Furness 
Memorial Library, one of the finest collec- 
tions in existence on Shakespeare, 
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1745, James Logan saw the fruition of his 
dream and the creation of the first free public 
library in these United States, a library open 
to anyone who could read, a library from 
which books might be borrowed without the 
payment of a subscription. However, it was 
not until November 8, 1760, that the Logan- 
ian Library formally opened. Thirty-two 
years later the Library Company took over 
its administration, and today the collection is 
housed in the Ridgway Library. 

With the passing of the years other sub- 
scription libraries appeared and “blended” 
with the Library Company, but in 1812 was 
founded the Athenaeum of Philadelphia, a 
subscription library that still flourishes. 
Today more than three hundred shareholders 
still consult a collection that numbers thou- 
sands of volumes, all housed in a handsome 
building in the heart of historic Philadelphia. 
A pleasant place to browse, the athenaeum 
still offers telephone, postal, and daily deliv- 
ery service to members. 

Qur Benjamin Franklin, sometimes de- 
scribed as a “universal self-starter,” also saw 
the formation of the American Philosophical 
Society. Here a famous collection of Ameri- 
cana reposes. In the course of the early years 
of the city other institutions arose, all still 
thriving and still boasting famous collections 
of rare books. The War of 1812 saw the for- 
mation of the Acedemy of Natural Sciences 
where the great bird folios are housed; the 
year 1824 marked the birth of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, a favorite resort of 
scholars, research workers, and plain, ordi- 
nary citizens interested in genealogy and 
American history. One year later the Frank- 
lin Institute saw the light of day, named for 
our favorite citizen, and outstanding in its 
contributions to the field of science. Here 
again a splendid library exists. Franklin must 
indeed be pleased. 


In passing, note the name of Robert Bell, 
printer and book-auctioneer extraordinary. 
As part of his business he kept a successful 
circulating library of 2,000 volumes, and was 
a genius at producing novel and original a<- 
vertisements. This enterprising publisher was 
a shrewd money-getter who could literally 
scent the popular taste in reading. As a re- 
sult, in the early days of the city's history he 
conducted a brisk business in producing not- 
able books. 

We Philadelphians also claim the distinc- 
tion of issuing in 1794 the first best-seller 
novel in the colonies, Charlotte, A Tale of 
Truth, penned by the actress, Mrs. Susanna 
Rowson. Another Philadelphia “‘first’’ ! 
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An interesting selection of horn books from the Elizabeth Ball collection. These are but 
a few of the unusual and valuable treasures found in the Rare Book Department of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia. 


Our Academic World 


One of the five oldest universities in these 
United States, the University of Pennsylvania 
appeared first as a small charity school, 
founded in 1740. Again Franklin appeared 
upon the scene, heading the procession of the 
illustrious great who have walked its halls. 
While the guns of the Revolution were still 
smoking, this school was expanding its facili- 
ties. One professional school after another 
has been added to its central core, and with 
each addition have come into being nineteen 
remarkable departmental libraries, as well as 
several supplementary libraries, all ultimately 
connected with the central collection. Here 
the director guides the destinies of more than 
150 staff members and administers a book 
stock of 1,371,193 volumes. Located within 
the central building are all the departments 
commonly found within a great university 
library, as well as three special collections, 
the Furness Memorial Library, remarkable 
for its Shakespeare materials; the rare book 
collection; and the Lea Library of Mediaeval 
History. 

More than a century later another great 
university had its beginning. In the 1880's, 
under the guidance of Dr. Russell H. Con- 
well, the great Baptist leader whose Acres of 
Diamonds still reverberates in many a lecture 
and sermon, Temple University received life. 
Thousands of students are served by the com- 
paratively recent Sullivan Memorial Library 
as well as by many departmental libraries. 
Special collections of Conwellana and Tem- 
plana as well as books printed before 1650, 
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now on microfilm, round out the holdings— 
certainly a contrast to the book reception in 
1892 when 600 persons attended, each bear- 
ing a gift book, in return for which there was 
a talk by Dr. Conwell, zither solos, and vocal 
and instrumental music! 

Founded by a notable Philadelphia family, 
Drexel Institute of Technology has been alma 
mater to thousands of engineers, business 
administrators, home economists, and librar- 
ians. Many ALA members have “haunted” 
its library while battling for a library science 
degree. Recently a special business library 
has been added 

Within the city limits many other colleges 
flourish, some under the guidance of religious 
bodies. St. Joseph’s College and LaSalle Col- 
lege offer fine libraries for the young men 
enrolled there, while Chestnut Hill College 
provides a worthy collection to the young 
women studying the courses provided in this 
beautiful school in suburban Philadelphia. 


Pages could be filled with glowing descrip- 
tions of the exciting collections found in the 
medical school libraries of this city. The first 
medical library in the United States is a part 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital, tami in 
1762 under Franklin’s gentle prodding. The 
College of Physicians, seed in the neigh- 
borhood of 1786, is perhaps the oldest insti- 
tution of medical men in this country. The 
same story can be repeated again and again, 
for Philadelphia is a great medical center, re- 
plete with famous hospitals, nursing schools, 
and consequently, sooliell libraries. A simi- 
lar tale can be told for the art schools and 
museums, for some of the most famous artists 
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in American life have been a part of us. Ex- 
amine the great art collections in the libraries 
of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and 
other like institutions. Or, if theology is your 
interest, look at the Judaica and Hebraica of 
Dropsie College, or the great religious col- 
lections in the various denominational semi- 
naries. A part of the world of learning is 
located in the great libraries of this area. 

At least a passing mention must be made 
of the excellent colleges located along our 
famous “main line.” Originally named for 
the principal line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, this section is now a by-word for some 
of the wealthiest and most beautiful suburbs 
in existence. Much of this land originally 
was included in the Welsh Tract, the land 
set aside by Penn for Welsh Quakers. The 


region abounds in colorful and melodious , 


Welsh place names, and with the passing of 
the years great schools have reared their 
heads. Haverford College, a distinguished 
Quaker college for men, contains a notable 
Quaker collection in its library, while Swarth- 
more College, another Quaker institution, 
likewise houses Quaker materials in the 
Friends Historical Library located there. The 
Swarthmore Peace Collection is on this 
campus, while the college library itself num- 
bers many private press books, several ex- 
amples of fine printing, and a fascinating 


assemblage of British Americana which 
makes for delectable reading. 

Feeling that “intelligent women deserve an 
education as rigorous and stimulating as that 
offered to men,” the Friends launched a most 
successful educational adventure in founding 
Bryn Mawr College in 1885. The rare book 
rooms in the library of this famous college 
contain unspeakable treasures. The incuna- 
bula collection alone is memorable. 

Numerous special departments are a part 
of the beautiful new library of Villanova 
University for men, while the education of 
women is further nurtured by the libraries of 
Rosemont College and Immaculata College, 
all three under the direction of various religi- 
ous orders of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Although not a part of the “main line, 
Beaver College for women is within easy 
access of Philadelphia. Afhliated with the 
Presbyterian Chirch, this attractive college 
has a typical liberal arts library that is ever 
expanding. 


Education for All 


Public education as we know it is indeed 
of comparatively recent date. Before 1700 
two Quaker schools had been established, 
while during his lifetime Dr. Franklin ex- 
pressed concern about the free education of 
youth. However, not even he was sufficiently 
modern to suggest a plan supported by taxa- 





The Ashhurst Room of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. This is the 


main reading room of the library. 
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tion, and so what few schools flourished be- 
fore 1818 were in private or denominational 
hands. Light began to break gradually, how- 
ever, and with the passing of the years, the 
middle class no longer shunned the develop- 
ing public school system that originally had 
been regarded as being “for poor and ragged 
children.” With the growth of the Phila- 
delphia schools has come a corresponding 
growth in school libraries, until today 17 
senior high schools, 3 vocational-technical 
schools, and 27 junior highs have libraries 
under the supervision of professional librar- 
ians. About 125 elementary schools also have 
collections. Casting a watchful eye over this 
vast chain is an official supervising librarian 
with a staff of eight, while dominating all 
is the Pedagogical Library, founded in 1883, 
the largest and oldest Board of Education 
library in the country. 

Under the aegis of the Catholic Church 
thousands of Philadelphia school children 
visit their parochial school libraries. In this 
diocese there is no central librarian exercising 
jurisdiction; rather, each school librarian sup- 
ervises her own collection. A similar system 
is in effect for the libraries of the many pri- 
vate schools in the area. 


“For the Use of the Publick” 


Although we Pennsylvanians are reluctant 
to admit to it, still the sad and lamentable 
truth is that the citizens of this state were 
notably lacking in zeal in the support of pub- 
lic libraries. The earliest legislation in the 
Commonwealth dates from 1887 and pro- 
vided that taxes on dogs might be used for 
the maintenance of public libraries in the 
borough in which such taxes had been levied. 
Fortunately, some Philadelphians have had a 
broader vision, and since 1889 until the pres- 
ent time there has been a steady growth and 
awareness of the part a public library can 
play. In 1889 George S. Pepper donated a 
sum of money for such public institution as 
might be founded of this nature, and in 1892 
the Wagner Institute Branch, the first of 
forty-one branches, flung open its doors, 
“conducted according to the latest and most 
approved systems,” and graced with a librar- 
ian who “gratuitously undertook the posi- 
tion.” 

Certainly we have progressed a long way 
from 1894 when the central library saw the 
light of day in three rooms on the ground 
floor of the city hall. We no longer have a 
Donation Week, a week that had to be as- 
signed during the time that January 17, 
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Franklin's birthday, fell. During this interval 
contributions, large or small, money or books, 
were gratefully received. With the passing 
of the years the gas-lighted chambers of the 
city hall have been relinquished and separate 
reading rooms for men and women have long 
since been abandoned. People are talking 
about the modern, up-to-the-minute services 
that the director has instituted at the Mercan- 
tile Library, the extension agencies, and the 
central library in Logan Square. Exciting and 
stirring days have arrived. Certainly the 
Square, named for James Logan, has assumed 
an entirely different aspect from the days that 
it served as a potter's field and as a place for 
public executions. Yes, the days of the dog 
tax have passed into oblivion. 


The Wheels of Progress 


With the passing of the years Franklin's 
Philadelphia drew unto itself one after an- 
other of the rural areas and broad, sweeping 
acres that formerly marked the country seats 
of the city’s gentry. Soon it no longer was an 
event for the fashionable ladies and gentle- 
men to leave their town houses for summer 
residence or even a day's outing in German- 
town or Chestnut Hill. The town houses 
themselves began to fall before the impact 
of that great portent of change, progress. 
One after another of the city streets were 
widened and one after another of the taverns 
and coffee houses made way for the houses 
of business and of industry that mushroomed 
into being. Today quite often only a simple 
metal plaque indicates that here the Marquis 
de Lafayette stayed or that there Thomas 
Jefferson labored over a draft of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

True, we still guide visitors to the quaint 
old corners where history was made, and we 
still fondly linger at a charming old garden, 
the size of a pocket handkerchief, perhaps. 
We can no longer show the old debtors’ 
prison, where once a goodly proportion of 
the citizenry of Philadelphia languished. In 
its stead towers the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, within which the libraries of 
the Curtis Publishing Company are located, 
important in helping to keep presses rolling. 
Here is Washington Square, that historic spot 
where lie the unnamed dead of the Revolu- 
tion and many of the victims of the yellow 
fever pestilence that so sorely plagued the 
city in those early years. Other great publish- 
ing houses and advertising centers are also 
within a stone’s throw of Independence Hall 
and the heart of colonial Philadelphia. 
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The library of the Farm Journal is here, 
but for newspaper publishing the visitor must 
go deeper into the city. Extensive libraries 
are maintained by both the Evening Bulletin 
and the Philadelphia Inquirer. As printer, 
publisher, journalist, and booklover, Franklin 
must be pleased! 

As one vitally interested in insurance, Dr. 
Franklin doubtless approves what has taken 
place in his city in this line of endeavor. In- 
surance libraries are now located in most of 
the great companies, just as special libraries 
have arisen in many of the governmental 
agencies. Philadelphia long since abandoned 
the role of nation’s capital, but Philadelphia 
is still a great naval base as well as site of 
many branches of government. Special li- 
braries in banking, commerce, medicine, 
agriculture, and other fields of government 
are here. 


Science and industry likewise flourish; here 
are research libraries for the great oil com- 
panies, business houses, and industries that 
abound in this area. As a matter of fact, any- 
one even attempting to describe them has the 
choice either of filling one volume after an- 
other, or emulating a long laundry list in 
“stringing along’’ names of companies and 
libraries. Their name is legion. Likewise, a 
companion volume could be written concern- 
ing all the library organizations that thrive 
here, all the way from the beginnings of 
ALA in 1876 to the formation of some chap- 
ter in a narrow subject field. Suffice it to 
note that the Philadelphia chapter of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association has compiled an 
excellent guide in the Directory of Libraries 
and Information Sources in the Philadelphia 
Area. This eighth edition is about to be re- 
vised, but interested parties please note that 
all types of libraries are included, not just the 
“special” variety. Anyone is free to sample 
the 309 types listed in this handy little 


volume. 


No mention of Philadelphia would be 
complete without grateful recognition of the 
Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and 
Union Library Catalogue. Here is the “Open, 
Sesame” to the holdings of 170 libraries in 
this area. How is it done? Through the rec- 
ords contained on the more than three mil- 
lion cards that locate some seven million vol- 
umes in the libraries hereabouts. So, if you 
want to track down that rare old piece of 
Americana you always wanted to see in this 
city, or if you want information from the 
Union List of Microfilms, a publication of 
the center, here is the place to call. Librar- 
ians, research workers, business and indus- 
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trial firms all daily bless this establishment 
that is such a boon to the harried inquirer. 
Yes, the great pleasure of life in Phila- 
delphia is full and running over. Libraries, 
all types, varieties, sizes, and specialties await 
the interested inquirer. Ideal for browsing, 
for research, for pleasure pure and simple, 
they line our streets, hide behind office walls, 
an dot the landscape. Our famous Phila- 
delphia blue laws, in vogue since 1794, still 
prohibit the Sunday sale of liovor, or “any 
worldly employment or business whatsoever 
. works of necessity or charity only ex- 
cepted,” but they do not yar ty your mar- 
veling at our famous libraries. Dip into 
them; savor their contents. Truly, Franklin, 
Logan, and all that goodly company of men 
and women who pioneered in the library 
movement would be pleased! 





KEYS FOR LIBRARIANS, a bulletin board display 
designed by Danville, Arkansas, clubs for an an- 
nual meeting of the Arkansas Student Librarians’ 
Association listed qualifications needed in librar- 
ians. The qualities listed on the cut-out keys were: 
energy, love of books, interest in library, knowl- 
edge of books, initiative, and ability to get along 
with people. 
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How To Build a Fire 


By Patricia Paylore 


Cc WAS 7:46 in the morning as I pulled over 

beside the bookmobile parked in front of 
the Tucson Public Library and Phyllis leaned 
out to call, “Let's go!” 

The handsome young man at the wheel 
leaned out and called back, “You're late!”’ 

We were. One minute. 

But except for the very beginning we kept 
to our schedule for the next three days and 
four hundred miles while we took the new 
Pima County bookmobile on a demonstration 
tour of neighboring Cochise County. In the 
belief that our experience might prove useful 
to other librarians, I should like to tell the 
story of how this idea began and how we 
worked it out. 

Cochise County in the extreme southeast- 
ern corner of Arizona has an area of over 
four million acres, but with a population of 
only one person to every five square miles. 
There are two libraries supported entirely by 
a large mining company, and two other small 
women’s club libraries. There is not a cent 
of tax money spent for libraries anywhere in 
the county. Into this bookless wilderness 
Donald Powell, past president of the Arizona 
State Library Association and a colleague of 
mine on the University of Arizona Library 
staff, and I, the new president of the associ- 
ation, had gone in September 1953 to talk 
to a countywide meeting of Homemakers 
Councils. 

On the way home we conceived the idea 
of taking a new bookmobile, which we knew 
the Tucson Public Library had on order, 
through Cochise County to show its people 
exactly what we had been talking about for 
years. This conception so intrigued us that 
we could not wait for morning, but called 
Gertrude Burt, librarian of the Tucson Pub- 
lic Library from a pay station on the outskirts 
of Tucson that same night. Did she think it 
was a good idea? Would she let us take it 
before it was put into service here? As a 
member of the executive board of the associ- 
ation, would she approve of using association 
funds to finance the trip? To all of these 
inquiries we got unqualified and enthusiastic 
affirmation. 

During the next two months, I got associ- 
ation approval of such expenses as we might 
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incur, permission of the Tucson Public Li- 
brary Board, and authority from the Tucson 
city manager. A pleasant correspondence 
with the Gerstenslager Company ensued. 

At my request, Gerstenslager sent a glossy 
print of the bookmobile, with the great seal 
of the city of Tucson and LIBRARY SERVICE 
TO PIMA COUNTY already painted on the 
panel. The only drawback to our use of the 
cut was that it showed the vehicle parked in 
the snows of Wooster, Ohio! Fortunately 
for our relations with the Tucson Chamber 
of Commerce, this background disappeared 
in the mats which we had made up for news- 
paper publicity. 

his had all taken weeks, and it was now 
late January. 

Two wires to Gerstenslager finally brought 
the actual delivery date: Monday, March 1, 
1954. Now that this definite information 
was ours, the schedule was worked out, day 
by day, hour by hour. Stories and the cut 
went out to every weekly newspaper in Co- 
chise County. Similar stories, with dates and 
hours, were sent to all radio stations in the 
county. Responsibility for our visit was 
vested in some local library-minded citizen 
in each community where stops were to be 
made. To the mayors of the larger incorpo- 
rated cities we sent letters asking them to be 
our special guests, and only incidentally ask- 
ing for permission to park on a public street. 
Blue ribbon letters went to each member of 
the Cochise County Board of Supervisors, 
urging them to visit the bookmobile when it 
was in their district. The four librarians in 
the county were also apprised of our plans. 

Since Gerstenslager’s insurance on the 
bookmobile was in effect until the city of 
Tucson took possession, which it was not to 
do until after the trip, it was necessary only 
for the association to take out a policy on the 
bookstock. Accordingly, we had a three-day 
policy for $10,000 written, with the Tucson 
Public Library as beneficiary, and the associ- 
ation paying the premium. 

Monday, March 1: Mrs. Burt telephoned 
me just before noon, her voice shaking with 
excitement. “It’s here,’ was all she said. “I’m 
coming,” was all I could muster in Ty 
When I got downtown, there it was, par 
by the library, the most beautiful sight I had 
ever seen in my life. 
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I brought three student assistants from the 
university library and, together with the pub- 
lic library staff, they worked all afternoon 
and into the evening stocking the bookmobile 
from the collection which had been prepared 
during the previous weeks by the librarian 
who would take it into Pima County after 
our tour. I went back after supper to take a 
last look, and began to worry about there 
being too many children’s books. I thought 
of some special titles I wanted to take with 
us. By eleven o'clock that night I had two 
huge cartons of university library books 
packed in the back seat of my car. Then I 
went home and tried desperately to think of 
any detail I had forgotten. 

Tuesday, March 2: The man who was to 
be the driver, after it was put into service at 
home, went along the next morning to learn 
how to handle it on the road. Phyllis—of the 
University of Arizona library staff—and I 
led the way in my car. At the bottom of the 
hill, where we drop down into the San Pedro 
Valley just outside Benson, our first stop, we 
pulled off the road and transferred the uni- 
versity books I had picked out the night be- 
fore to the bookmobile’s shelves, then drove 
on and parked in front of the post office on 
the main street exactly at nine o'clock. Where 
was our welcoming committee? There was 
no one in sight. The minutes dragged by. A 
young woman appeared round the corner and 
approached. I invited her to come in and see 
the books. 

“Honey, I'm too tired,” she explained 
kindly, “I've been waitin’ table all night and 
I just want to get home to bed.” 

Half of our allatted time for Benson was 
gone. A woman went by with a ten-year-old 
boy in tow. He dragged his feet as I inter- 
cepted them, cast a longing glance at our 
open door. His mother gave his arm a vigor- 
ous yank. “Come on, we're in a hurry.’’ They 
disappeared, and I was mad—at her, and at 
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me, too. Maybe my approach was wrong. A 
man came by. He laughed when we invited 
him in. “I'm from California, just going 
through. I know all about bookmobiles. 
They're wonderful.”” But he came in anyhow, 
and we all felt better. 

Our official delegation arrived, finally, the 
entire board of the local women’s club li- 
brary. “But we Aave a library,” they pro- 
tested. ‘Thank God for that,” I told them 
as fervently as I could, and went on to ex- 
eg that a countywide library service, mo- 

ile or not, would strengthen their own li- 
brary as well as provide books for their 
neighbors up and down the river in St. David, 
Pomerene, Cascabel. This was the beginning 
of the fear that we met in all four library 
towns in the county: that additional service 
would somehow jeopardize their own au- 
tonomy. We hope we allayed this misunder- 
standing, for without the existing libraries 
we could not hope to extend service to the 
real hinterland. 

In Dragoon, a forgotten way-station of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad deep in the granite 
foothills of Cochise’s Stronghold, cut off 
from the world by the new highway miles to 
the west; we made our second stop. The 
postmistress, a veritable Madame LaFarge, 
was suspicious when I asked if we might park 
in her yard for a half hour. While she sized 
me up, I asked innocently: “Whatever be- 
came of that old shed up on the hill there?” 

Her jaw sagged slightly. “You remember 
that old shed?” 

“Sure. I slept in there one Fourth of July 
night about twenty years ago. The river was 
up and we couldn't get through.” I was 
laconic. But I remembered more vividly than 
I dared tell her the wondrous and frighten- 
ing beauty of that wild night with the rain 
roaring down on the tin roof of that shed 
and the thunder growling through the hills 
and the lightning splitting the sky open with 
its own special kind of fireworks. 

The shed won the day for us. While my 
companions parked, I drove off to find the 
president of the local woman's club, which 
was sponsoring us in Dragoon. There I dis- 
covered to my horror that we were not ex- 
pected until the next day. When I protested, 
she showed me my own letter stating plainly: 
“Wednesday, March 3rd.” Alas, for my 
carelessness in not proof-reading letters! By 
the time she and I got back to the book- 
mobile, there was a small crowd gathered, 
thanks to madame’s husband who had tele- 
phoned around to neighboring ranches to 
spread the word of our premature arrival. 
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One sunbonneted lady, with trowel still in 
hand, was particularly forceful in her expres- 
sion of their need. “We had a library in the 
club,” she told us, “just stuff people around 
here had given us. In two months everybody 
in Dragoon had read everything. Then we 
lost interest in it. Can you blame us?’ This 
was our cue to explain how a Cochise County 
bookmobile would bring fresh bookstock on 
each trip. Our audience was awed. “Differ- 
ent books every time?’’ Our discussion was 
interrupted by a little shriek of delight from 
the rear. We all rushed back and found one 
of our visitors holding in her trembling 
hands The Complete Button Book. She 
looked at Phyllis with her eyes round and 
shining, as though she were almost afraid to 
open it. ‘A whole book about buttons. Oh, 
can I keep it for awhile?’ And this was the 
beginning of the hard part: to bring books 
to people but not let them have them. 

And yet, in a way, this was what we were 
trying to do. Show them the way, make them 
mad, if necessary, that they didn’t have li- 
braries, tempt them, hold out the bait, then 
reluctantly withdraw it. 

Our schedule was inexorable. We drove 
off on time, leaving them standing there in 
the dusty road looking after us with we knew 
not what mixed emotions. 

When we stopped at the town of Cochise 
later, a homemakers’ group, the Progressive 
Pioneers Club, met us in the schoolyard. 
While Phyllis talked to them about assessed 
valuations, bonded indebtedness, and mill tax 
revenue, I went in and arranged with the 
principal of the school to bring the classes 
through. We ate lunch in relays in the school 
kitchen as the guests of the principal and his 
teacher-wife, while the other half of the team 
talked to the children. When I came back to 
relieve Phyllis I found her surrounded and 
besieged by a swarm of loving kids. 

“Miss Ball! Miss Ball! Look, I found a 
book about Daniel Boone. We learned all 
about him in history.” 

“Say, my old man would like this. He's 
raising quarter horses.” 

A woman from the club, who had been 
literally pushed out by the children called in 
to us: ‘Got anything in there about how to 
get rid of jack rabbits?” 

“No, but give me your name and we'll 
send you something as soon as we get home.” 

The bell rang and the children went out 
slowly, reluctantly. “How soon will you be 
back ?”’ 

“As soon as you get one of your own down 
here. Tell daddy about it tonight, will you?” 
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“Oh yes!” 

We took time out to renew our lipstick, 
then drove on with stops in Willcox, Bowie, 
and San Simon before returning to Willcox 
for the night. In Willcox, as in Benson, there 
was a library, and not were hard to inter- 
est. Arrangements had been made locally to 
park in front of the club library, but when 
no one came to visit us, we drove back onto 
the main street. The mayor owned a service 
station. We thought it would be politic to get 
some gas from him. But he was away for the 
afternoon. We went on to a station whose 
credit card I carried. While the gas foamed 
into the cavernous tank of the bookmobile, 
I told the attendant our troubles. He laughed. 
“Lady, you just park anywhere you want for 
as long as you want. I’m on the City Coun- 
cil!” Our luck was still with us. 


In Bowie, our arrangements broke down. 
No one expecting us. No one to meet us. 
But the school principal where we went said 
finally, ‘It's just about mail call. Why don’t 
you go park by the post office?” We did, and 
had one of our best stops. Everybody in town 
was down for mail and they streamed through 
in a continual line. We had to coax only one 
person in, and when he found a book on 
automotive repairs, we had to coax him to 
leave, for we were slaves to our schedule. 


Warm Reception 


In San Simon, the whole town was out to 
meet us, led by an elderly woman of consid- 
erable energy. We found them on the trip, 
usually one to a community, the driving, 
doing women who refuse to bog down in the 
morass of rural intellectual inertia. When 
Phyllis tried to get the woman's husband to 
come in, he balked and said he couldn't read. 
After Phyllis had appealed to his wife, she 
threw back her ear and laughed. “Him?” 
she gasped finally, ‘‘why, he’s nothin’ but an 
old cowboy!’ Undaunted by this bit of in- 
formation, Phyllis took him by the arm and 
led him to the corner, where she pulled down 
Winchester, The Gun That Won the West. 
He looked from it to her and back again, and 
then opened it eagerly. Couldn't read? No, 
that’s just the way of old-time cowboys. 


As we left San Simon I noticed in my rear- 
view mirror that the bookmobile was stopped 
at a service station. I stopped, too, and 
waited a moment. The delay stretched on. 
Fearing trouble, I turned around and pulled 
up beside it. As I started to call out to the 
driver, Phyllis put her finger to her lips. 
Marvin was giving our spiel to the garage 
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owner! We sat in quiet amazement while we 
heard him telling his audience of two what 
it was, how it worked, why we'd brought it, 
and how they could have one too. He told us 
later he had stopped for some minor adjust- 
ment on the air filter, and just thought he 
ought not to waste the opportunity! Who- 
ever said it first, that “getting” library exten- 
sion was like getting religion, was right. 

Back in Willcox that night we were too 
tired to do much more than figure out that 
we'd driven nearly 200 miles, made 6 stops, 
that 79 adults had signed our guest book, 
that about 70 children had gone through at 
Cochise, and that we wished we were fifteen 
years younger. 

Early the next morning, we met Donald 
Powell and John Thayer * of the University 
of Arizona Library staff, fifteen miles west of 
Willcox where the road down through the 
Sulphur Springs Valley turns south off the 
highway. Phyllis drove on with Don, and 
John got in with me. I briefed him on the 

revious day's adventures as we drove past 
the great dry lake mirage, past the ghost town 
of Pearce, past the sere cattle ranges, past the 
Dragoon Mountains where the spirits of 
Apaches are ever present. This was historical 
Arizona, and everywhere we had been people 
had asked us, “Do you have Blood Brother? 
Oh, yes, we've read it, we just wondered if 
you had it.”” And they'd pick it up and handle 
it lovingly, wishing, perhaps, as I always do 
when I see it, that we could read it again for 
the first magic time. 

We missed the turn-off to Webb, and had 
to back-track. There was nothing there but a 
former schoolhouse converted into the resi- 
dence of the principal of the union school 
which we would visit later. His wife was 
there, and invited John and me in while she 
telephoned to see if she could round up some 
visitors for us. In the end, she was our only 
guest at Webb, but she was appreciative, and 
more important, influential in the community. 

A few miles further on, we stopped at the 
Elfrida Union High School. It had turned 
cold and blustery, and the students were wait- 
ing indoors for us, their faces pressed anxi- 
ously against the windows as we swung into 
the driveway. 


We waved and they waved back, relief 
flooding their faces. They came through by 
classes, varied in their interests and responses 
like any typical crowd of teen-agers. Some of 
the boys were more interested in the construc- 

1 See his account entitled ‘‘Q. E. D.”’ in the April 1954 


issue of the Arizona Librarian, volume 11, no. 2, pp. 17- 
20. 
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tion of the bookmobile itself than in the 
books it carried. At first we were “wegen by 
the quietness. Then suddenly John took a 
book off the shelf and offered it to one of our 
younger guests. “Here, wouldn't you like to 
look at it?’” She looked at John, then at her 
teacher in the background, and then at the 
book. “May I?’ So that was it! Their teach- 
ers had told them not to touch the books. We 
protested, and suddenly bedlam broke loose, 
and we relaxed. 


Source Dried Up 


There was a subtle difference between these 
adolescents and the younger children in Co- 
chise, a difference besides their ages. I think 
Phyllis put her finger on it when she observed 
that, whereas the little ones on the previous 
day were eager for more books to expand the 
new experience of learning to read, the EI- 
frida teen-agers were already spoiled for read- 
ing by the very lack of opportunity to read. 
Their source of reading pleasure had dried 
up, and with it the pleasure of reading. 

Donald had brought a big thermos of 
coffee from Tucson, and we all gathered in 
the bookmobile and drank it black and scald- 
ing while we assessed the trip and our experi- 
ences, went over our Cochise County statis- 
tics, with which we had come armed, to be 
sure we had the information ready against 
any possible b seper then seilied on into 
the stronghold of political opposition to our 
statewide library extension agency bill which 
had been defeated in the last legislature. Be- 
hind us was the explosive meeting at one 
little way-stop which shall be nameless, where 
three women only were on hand. But what 
women! One, the postmaster, as she insisted 
she was, was Irish and buxom. And hot- 
tempered, as we found out. She was indig- 
nant over the countywide paternalism ema- 
nating from the company offices in Douglas- 
Bisbee that made it impossible for anyone 
outside those cities’ limits to borrow books 
from the Copper Queen libraries, but at the 
same time prevented state aid to rural librar- 
ies. “If they want to be slaves in town, let 
‘em!” she sputtered “But we don’t need to 
take it out here! We're free and independent 
and just as good as town folks.” 

I winced, hearing my own words thrown 
back at me from scores of rural communities 
throughout the state where I had preached 
this gospel for years: that country people 
were first-class citizens, too, entitled to the in- 
tellectual and educational privileges of their 
city brethren. I had exhorted them abstractly. 
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But to the postmaster this was a personal 
ie ora situation. And now we had 

rought her something to fight for. She and 
her companions, who were an excellent foil 
for her, climbed down the steps and stood 
there for a moment, looking up at us. 


“If you believe in the meaning of this,” 
I told them gravely, ‘‘you can bring it about. 
It won't be easy and it won't be free, but it'll 
be worth it.” They nodded soberly as Marvin 
swung the big truck back on to the highway. 

On south we drove, past the end of the 
Swisshelm Mountains, past the peach or- 
chards and the chili fields, saw the Chirica- 
huas disappear behind us, saw the open range 
take over. It was dry, dry, and we said maybe 
if it rained on the trip, people would think 
we'd brought it and that would be a good 
omen. 

In Douglas, as in Benson and Willcox, our 
visitors found it hard to think beyond the city 
limits. But a representative sent to town by 
her homemaker’s council in an outlying dis- 
trict pumped John dry while the rest of us 
went to lunch. When we got back her little 
notebook was crammed with facts, figures, 
suggestions, ideas. But we worked on the 
town people, too, because we knew we had 
to have their support. We told the story, over 
and over, a little emphasis here on one thing, 
a little more there on another, depending on 
our listener. But all in all, the visits to the 
towns depressed us each time, and we were 
glad to be on the road again, as the sky 
lowered and the temperature dropped. 

At Double Adobe, a country school sur- 
rounded by ranching and farming country, a 
sharp drizzle had set in but there to meet us 
were all the children, lined up in the rain- 
soaked school yard. There was something 
pathetic about all this, and we never failed 
to be touched immeasurably by the. sight of 
those faces turned in our direction, eager, 
anxious, wondering. While I talked to sev- 
eral of the parents who had come over to 
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share our visit with their children, the boys 
talked with the teachers, and Phyllis took on 
the kids. One little girl stayed through the 
parade of several classes, sitting in the corner 
trying not to take up too much room, while 
she finished a Jenny Linsky book. We risked 
being late in Bisbee, our next stop, while we 
stalled to give her time to come to the end. 


In Bisbee, Phyllis and I left the bookmo- 
bile to John and Don for the third and last 
day. They made stops in the San Rafael Val- 
ley, at storied Tombstone, and at St. David 
and Pomerene back in the San Pedro Valley, 
and brought the bookmobile back to Tucson 
late Thursday afternoon. Their experiences 
were similar to ours in the problems that 
were discussed, the reactions a various types 
of visitors, and the questions that were raised 
and answered. 

The bookmobile went to the garage for 
servicing and cleaning. We sorted out the 
university books the next afternoon, and then 
I reported fully on the trip to Mrs. Burt. The 
expense account which I submitted to the 
association was as follows: 





Insurance on book stock ...... $ 22.50 
Engraving cut for publicity ... 7.23 
Gan and GRY Whit cc cacse eases 22.97 
Garage servicing & washing ... 4.50 
Per diem expenses for 2 cars .. 40.00 
Rebegras 66s Ha i 5 3.56 

$100.66 


We made some mistakes: too many chil- 
dren’s books, too many copies of the same 
children’s book, too many readers; not nearly 
enough adult informational books. In spite 
of everything we had done in advance, pub- 
licity in one newspaper came out a week after 
we had been and gone, and in another almost 
two weeks ahead of time so that everybody 
had forgotten all about it by the time we 
arrived. I had given one stop the wrong date, 
but we consoled ourselves by saying it was 
better to be a day early than a day late. 

We had some failures: in spite of our invi- 
tations, not a single county supervisor visited 
us, and only one mayor. 

But it was in the faces and voices of those 
who did welcome us that we felt we had suc- 
ceeded in some measure. The final measure 
will be known only when Cochise County 
holds a successful tax election to finance its 
own county library system. Inquiries are com- 
ing in, and we have had reports of action 
taken by various groups who visited us. 

The smoke has cleared away and we can 
see at least that the kindling has caught fire. 
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A Wagonload of Books 


‘By Dorothy Nourse Pitman 


as Psa BACK! STAND BACK! Don't push 

any closer, stay right there!"’ calls out 
the librarian seated next to the driver of the 
bookmobile at an after-school stop. Boys and 
girls with armfuls of books, each eager to be 
first, are lined up and wait impatiently for 
the doors of the “Book Wagon’ to open. 
With a smile and cheery greeting, the driver 
opens the door and puts down the steps. The 
mob surges in the back door, returns the last 
week's books, and begins the search for new 
ones. In no time at all the “Wagon” is a 
bee-hive of activity. 

Many are the requests to the librarian 
standing in the center of the traveling library. 
“Please may I have a book on baseball. I'ma 
Yankee fan, you know.” “Miss, did the book 
on bats come in?” “Where are your books 
on boats?’ “Any cookbooks today?” quer- 
ries a little miss.. ‘I want a book for me, a 
nice teen-age girl story with love in it.’ ‘Got 
any of those funny poems you put in books ?”’ 
(autograph books of course.) Or it may be 
pigeons, tropical fish, coins, stamps, jets, 
space travel, cars, electronics or any of the 
many interests of the child of today! 

One day a small boy in search of a book 
on snakes, was asked if he’d like one on rocks 
as a substitute. He replied, “No, not unless 
it's got snakes under the rocks.” 

Then there's the case of the eighth-grade 
girl who insists that she has read From Here 
to Eternity, East of Eden, and Studs Lonigan 
and may she please have Moravia's Fancy 
Dress Party which the assistant charging 
books thought she would not like. When 
the librarian suggested Mary Ann she was a 
bit skeptical lest it be too Sunday schoolish! 

At the librarian’s elbow appears a teen-age 
boy, ‘Here I am, here’s ‘Fastidious.’ What 
have you got for me?” This discriminating 
lad was finally made happy with How to 
Draw Wild Animals and A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur's Court. 

In between times, there has been the third- 
grader, Karen, big, blonde, and bold who has 
been chasing Johnny in and out of the 
“Wagon.” He had a book that she wanted. 
The fact that it had been already charged to 
him made no difference to her! 

Dorothy Pitman is Bookmobile Librarian of the Rich- 


gene Regional Traveling Library, Staten Island, New 
ork. 
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While this has been happening, the books 
returned by the children have been slipped 
and snatched from the librarian’s hand by 
enthusiastic youngsters. As Sandra turns in 
Double Date, Nancy waits eagerly for it. A 
satisfied borrower is the best reader's adviser. 
A comment, “It’s swell,” from a contempo- 
rary means more than any librarian’s detailed 
recommendation. Curious George is one of 
these, constantly desired by the little ones and 
others not so little. The Five Chinese Broth- 
ers, which is frequently changed to many 
numbers, is another widely advertised fa- 
vorite. 

As fast as possible the assistant in the front 
of the “Wagon” has been stamping out books 
but the children continue to pour in so that 
there has been no letup in the activity. The 
librarian must constantly remind the young 
patrons to hurry. In fact the theme song of a 
bookmobile might be ‘Hurry, hurry, hurry’! 
After an hour or two at the most, the doors 
are closed, sometimes almost on the heels of 
the last child and the “Wagon” bounces up 
and off to the next stop to do it all over 
again. 

To most people a bookmobile is a library 
on wheels which serves rural sections of the 
country where there are few residents—tiny 
towns or hamlets. What a strange idea then, 
to have a bookmobile in New York City, the 
largest city in the world! However the New 
York Public Library has three: two in the 
Bronx and one on Staten Island. 

The “Book Wagon,” as the Richmond Re- 
gional Traveling Library is commonly and 
familiarly known, operates on Staten Island, 
the Richmond Borough of New York City. 
In contrast to Manhattan, also a borough, 
Staten Island comprises about sixty square 
miles of large and small communities, truck 
farms, open stretches of country and salt 
marshes. While there are several large hous- 
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ing projects, most of the homes are single or 
double houses. The “Wagon,” which was 
preceded by two other bookmobiles, con- 
tinues a library service begun in 1922 to sup- 
plement those of the eleven branches and 
subbranches of the New York Public Library 
on the island. Since 1949 it has been travel- 
ing between two and three hundred miles 
each week to bring books and magazines to 
boys and girls, men and women. Carrying a 
stock of abovt nine hundred books for many 
ages and tastes, it is chiefly a library for chil- 
dren. Each day there are usually four stops, 
sometimes five. While most of these are at 
schools, the “Wagon” visits two housing 
projects, a factory at lunch time, and has a 
community stop each day. 

The “Wagon” does a land-office business 
with a minimum of books and personnel. 
The staff consists of two clerks; the driver 
with the title “‘autoengineer,” who works as 
an assistant slipping, discharging, and charg- 
ing; and one professional librarian. On the 
two busiest days a Columbia Library School 
student aids the staff. With a book collec- 
tion of about 6,000, of which 4,000 are in 
circulation, plus books loaned from the re- 
gional collection, the ‘““Wagon’’ circulates 
19,619 adult books and 92,522 juvenile 
books which total 112,141 books for the year 
1953-1954. Its circulation in juvenile books 
is the highest of any library on the island 
and its total circulation is second only to 
St. George Branch Library, the regional 
branch. This is more significant since it is 
off the road during August. 

Being a bookmobile librarian is rewarding, 
stimulating, exciting, and strenuous. Each 
stop is a mad rush of eager, lively children 
hunting for books. They request many types 
of books and all too frequently go away un- 
satisfied or get a poor substitute since the 
bookstock is so small. If a boy wants a book 
on training his new pup, nothing else will do. 
A promise that maybe there'll be one next 
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week for him—if the librarian can find one— 
is a poor substitute. Often children get books 
too old or too young for them, because in the 
rush there is no one to help. Frequently a 
child grabs any six books (the maximum al- 
lowed) and runs on his way. ivore particular 
borrowers find nothing to their taste and de- 
part muttering,” Same old books.” There is 
a bargain basement atmosphere which creates 
confusion. Each child tries to get the maxi- 
mum books in the minimum time, as he 
must if all are to be served. 

Pictures and size are more important in 
choosing a book than content or interest of 
material. A cellophane jacket circulates a 
book quicker than an enthusiastic recommen 
dation even from a friend. There is a tend- 
ency for the ambitious to read books beyond 
their grade but that is far less dangerous than 
for the lazy to want too-easy material—.a baby 
book suitable for a first or second grader. 
Often the librarian is greeted with, “I want 
six more books just like these. They were the 
best books!’ This is a welcome stimulant. 
The happy light in a boy’s eyes when he holds 
the book on “optical illusion” for which he 
has waited several weeks, is a satisfying re- 
ward to a busy librarian. 

The “Wagon” is a happy, friendly, infor- 
mal way to bring books and children to- 
gether. It’s fun to hunt for books with all 
your pals where there is no hush-hush air to 
dampen youthful enthusiasm. There’s also no 
“old grouch” about keeping law and order. 
Thus a friendly feeling for books and librar- 
ies is created. 

Bouncing along merrily like a benign 
gypsy, the “Wagon,” too hot in summer and 
too cold in winter, continues to bring books 
new and old to their friends of many ages, 
colors and creeds in all parts of Staten Island. 
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Racine Surveys Use and Cost of Bookmobile 


By Arthur Pethybridge 


R MORE THAN A YEAR the extension de- 

partment of the Racine Public Library, 
and members of the staff of the library's 
bookmobile kept accurate figures on book- 
mobile use ao operation. The figures for 
the year beginning August 1, 1953 and end- 
ing July 31, 1954 have recently been tabu- 
lated and make rather interesting reading. 

The bookmobile, or traveling branch as it 
is called, was purchased by the library’s board 
of directors in June 1953 and delivered to 
the library early in the next month. It made 
its Racine debut as the library's entry in the 
annual Fourth of July Parade. The board of 
directors bought the traveling branch with 
money from the Julia A. Schnetz Memorial 
Fund (a fund of $30,000 established in 1950 
by a Racine physician in memory of his 
wife), the principal and income of which 
were to be used by the library board for 
“books and equipment.” The new traveling 
branch replaced a bus which had been con- 
verted for bookmobile use in 1948. 

The machine was purchased for $12,993.50 
from the Gerstenslager Company. It has a 
body by Gerstenslager mounted on a chassis 
by the Available Truck Company of Chicago. 
Its overall outside length is 27’ 3” and its 
overall outside width 8’. It stands 10’ 2” high 
and has a capacity of 3,200 books. There are 
two charging desks, one behind the driver's 
seat and one opposite the rear door. When 
at a stop the librarian usually mans the rear 
charging desk, the library assistant or the 
driver mans the front charging desk. At the 
busier stops, a page pinchhits at either spot 
and does shelving. 

The Racine Public Library serves the City 
of Racine whose population is currently esti- 
mated at approximately 80,000. It also serves 
most of Racine County which has a popula- 
tion of about 30,000. In round figures the 
— served by the Racine Public Li- 

rary is generally estimated at 100,000. 

Within the city of Racine the library oper- 
ates a main library, five branch libraries, and 
sixteen deposit stations. All of the deposit 
stations are “‘closed,” that is they can be used 
only by special publics. For example, the 
library has a deposit station in a fire station 
but it can be used only by firemen; another 
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Bookmobile which served Racine from 
1949 to July 1953. Purchased in 1948. 


station is in an industrial plant but it can be 
used only by plant employees. Out in the 
county the library operates one branch library 
in Waterford and deposit stations in nine 
general stores. These are open to the public. 

The traveling branch makes stops at seven 
different locations in the city every week dur- 
ing the summer months. It stops at five dif- 
ferent locations weekly during the winter 
months plus an additional stop which it 
makes every third Thursday. Out in the 
near-by sections of the county, the traveling 
branch makes three different weekly stops 
during the summer and six bi-weekly stops 
at six other locations. In winter in the county 
it makes stops at six locations every other 
week. No county stop is more than eight 
miles from Racine. 

During the year for which figures were 
compiled, the traveling branch made a total 
of 465 stops at which it spent 852 hours. {n 
getting around to the various stops the travel- 
ing branch was driven 3,579 miles. Addi- 
tional mileage was racked up when the book- 
mobile appeared in two parades and at the 
Racine County Fair Grounds at Union Grove, 
fourteen miles from Racine, where the travel- 
ing branch was on display at the 1953 county 
fair. These trips plus two trips to an agency 
in Chicago for servicing brought the total 
mileage up to 3,948, burning up 1,042 gal- 
lons of gas and 50 quarts of oil. 

The library is fortunate in that it is able to 
buy all of its gas and oil from the city garage 
which also does the library’s automotive 
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maintenance work and supplies parts at cost. 
Thanks to this arrangement, gasoline cost the 
library 18c a gallon in 1953 and 19c a gallon 
in 1954 while the price of oil varied from 
14 to 18c per quart, depending on the grade, 
in both years. Total costs of gas and oil were 
$200.81. It was at the city garage also that 
the traveling branch received all of its major 
wash jobs at a cost of $25.69 for seven. The 
bookmobile driver kept the vehicle clean on 
the inside and also gave it an occasional light 
washing. Costs of maintenance and repair 
excluding wash jobs totaled $126.47 of which 
$108.94 were labor costs and $17.53 the costs 
of materials. Ten gallons of alcohol were 
furnished for $8.41. 


To man the traveling branch for the 852 
hours it was open at the various stops re- 
quired 1,4661 hours of the time of librar- 
ians, library assistants, clerks, and pages. In 
addition, a senior library assistant put in 214 
hours on the book collection—preparing and 
renewing the collection, filling requests from 
the main library collection, and selecting and 
ordering books. Salaries and wages for li- 
brarians, library assistants, clerks, and pages 
amounted to $2,717.70. The drivers assisted 
in circulating and receiving books in addition 
to driving, a factor which entered into the 
1,222% hours they put in on the traveling 
branch during the year in question. The full- 
time driver also spent 235 additional hours 
cleaning the bookmobile, checking its mecha- 
nism, etc., so that total hours for drivers 
came to 1,45714 hours at a cost of $2,262.10, 
bringing the total for all salaries and wages 
to $4,979.80. 

During the 852 hours it was open at stops 
the traveling branch circulated 59,122 books. 
This was an average circulation of 69.4 books 
per hour. Books for children were far and 
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away the most popular items and made up 
78.2 per cent of the total circulation. Fiction 
was nearly four times as popular as nonfic- 
tion, 79.4 versus 20.6 of the total circulation. 
The city stops circulated 69.1 per cent of the 
books as compared to 30.9 oy cent for the 
county stops. This was partly a reflection of 
the fact that the traveling branch made more 
stops in the city and stayed at them longer. 


Adding the cost of salaries and wages to 
the total expense for gasoline, oil, alcohol, 
maintenance, and repair gives a figure of 
$5,341.18 for one year’s — of the 
traveling branch or a cost of $.09 per book 
circulated. This figure does not include any 
allowance for depreciation of the bookmobile 
nor does it allow for purchases and replace- 
ments for the book collection it carries. 
Funds for providing books for the Traveling 
Branch come from the allotment for the li- 
brary’s extension department. This fund not 
only furnishes books for the bookmobile but 
also provides books for the city and county 
deposit stations, for the nonfiction collection 
at the smallest city branch, and for a general 
extension department collection which func- 
tions as a reserve collection. In 1954 the 
allotment was $2,800. 


Comparing the circulation of the traveling 
branch during the year in question with the 
number of books circulated by the old book- 
mobile during the previous year shows a great 
increase in use. Where circulation for the old 
bookmobile was 43,357 for the year, the cir- 
culation for the new bookmobile was 59,122, 
a gain of over a fourth. Figures for the trav- 
eling branch in recent months show that cir- 
culation is still on the increase with circula- 
tion for the month of December 1954 up 
over 20 per cent above December 1953. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Racine Traveling Branch makes its debut as Library Entry in Fourth of July Parade, 1953. 
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Cost AND USE OF THE TRAVELING BRANCH 


City County Total 
BG aie a ie cA cats Pca saree:s i 272 «=©(58.5%) 193 (41.5%) 455 
Sie TS Seng ee 55544 (65.11%) 29644 (34.9%) 852 
I Rite hata sd daiiowicde vas 40,805 18,317 59,122 J 
Hours Cost 
Full-time drivers 759, $1,314.97 
Part-time drivers ; driving and manning the bookmobile ............ 449 504.78 
Substitute drivers 14 32.35 
Full-time driver, cleaning bookmobile, checking mechanism, etc. ........ 235 410.00 
Totals for drivers ........... Sdieus wk > Re eed cad Cee 145714 $2,262.10 
Librarians (includes senior library assistant) 1218 $2,126.42 
Clerks manning the bookmobile 115 128.90 
Pages 133 101.38 
Senior library assistant, preparing book collections, filling requests, etc. .... 214 325.00 
Totals for librarians, clerks, and pages ............-20--00eeeee 1680 $2,717.70 
Gas and oil ....... ited Ss: ;; oils b<p mee’ + 6 ORE ee) sae $200.81 
PRR SS alg at naan i ears 2 fey, ae Ae 8.41 
NI I ao os icg cco fescae c's a noomeae Guanes nua ects 126.47 
EL te dhe is ees pe sian 64 6,0 SRC MERE ee SOA $361.38 
Total Cost of Operation ....... oes (2 oie ARG ae oe $5,341.18 
Cost per book circulated ... , sb, os du bie See e Iie aed ain aia hess $ .09 
Average circulation per hour, city .................... ska sd ihe 73.5 
Average circulation per hour, county .................. ae ee 61.8 
Average circulation per hour, city and county ...............605. pes 69.4 


Percentages of Circulation 


























Circulation Percentage 

Juvenile fiction, city ... , 5 4a : 27,577 46.7 
Juvenile fiction, county . ye 10,122 17.1 
Juvenile nonfiction, city boa wees 5,778 9.8 
Adult fiction, city ... my 5,402 9.0 
Adult fiction, county ..... Re 3,827 6.5 
Juvenile nonfiction, county ‘paee 2,733 4.6 
Adult nonfiction, city . : 2,048 3.5 
Adult nonfiction, county + o> altace 1,635 2.8 
| 2 eae ; Vea caeeerns 59,122 100.0 
Total juvenile circulation, city ................ abies 33,355 56.5 
Total juvenile circulation, county cea ae 12,855 21.7 
Total juvenile circulation, city and county ...... 46,210 78.Z 
Total adult circulation, city . aN ot 7,450 12.6 
Total adult circulation, county id bue-draneatace 5,462 9.2 
Total adult circulation, city and county ........ 12,912 21.8 
Total fiction circulation, city -. Re ee as Pe 32,979 55.7 
Total fiction circulation, county Re TAR Us aes 13,949 23.7 
Total fiction circulation, city and county ....... 46,928 79.4 
Total nonfiction circulation, city Mp pe 7,826 12.2 
Total nonfiction circulation, county ................ 4,368 7.4 
Total nonfiction circulation, city and county .... 12,194 19.6 
Total city circulation . a eek eee 40,805 69.1 
en EEOC eee ree 18,317 30.9 
100.0 
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Books on the Upper Deck 


By Amalia Harve) 


S" SAILS THE SEAS at a mighty speed but 
there's still time to read a good book 
aboard the S.S. United States. There's a 
varied choice of reading material available to 
all passengers in the ship's libraries. Step 
into the observation lounge on the first class 
deck and you immediately notice the rows of 
glass-encased book shelves at one end of the 
room. It’s a pleasant place to read. The 
pastel wall tones are soothing and the com- 
fortable beige chairs invite you to have a 
seat. Writing tables scattered throughout the 
lounge encourage you to keep that sea log 
up to date. For weary eyes, the wide port- 
holes offer a relaxing vista of rolling sea. 

Checking out a book is a simple procedure. 
Give your name and cabin number to the 
man at the desk. You may keep the book 
until a day before the ship docks. Sorry, no 
renewals. 

There are over six hundred books in the 
lounge library. These are arranged under 
large subject headings such as mystery, biog- 
raphy. If, in the middle of the ocean, you 
must know the number of Ilamas in Tibet, 
check the latest edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. To keep junior from hanging 
out the porthole, get him a storybook. 

If you are not in a hurry to begin your 
book or to rush off to see the big porpoise, 
stop and chat with Edward McGrath, the 
librarian. He's had more than thirty years’ 
experience at sea and has many fascinating 
stories to tell about his travels. ‘‘I meet many 
interesting people on the voyages. People 
from all walks of life with many different 
occupations and hobbies. Quite often they 
are well known. A Mr. Einstein from New 
Jersey was with us on one crossing and kindly 
autographed a book for us.” 

Borrowers-at-sea make the same com- 
plaints to Mr. McGrath as they do to librar- 
ians-on-land. “Don't you ever get any new 
books ?"" Cartons of new books are regularly 
sent aboard when the ship docks in New 
York. “But,” says Mr. McGrath, “they are 
checked out before we reach deep water.” He 
has his own complaints to make about the 
patrons. “Fielding’s Travel Guide to Europe 
is one of our most popular books but one 
we have to replace constantly. It has a habit 
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of disappearing en route to Europe. And we 
know that it doesn’t jump overboard.” 

Mr. McGrath is in charge of the periodi- 
cals and newspapers which are also found in 
the lounge. To help him keep tab of books 
and magazines, he uses a simple alphabetical 
file system. He has very unusual working 
hours. The library is open at two and a half- 
hour intervals in the mornings, afternoons, 
and evenings. 

The S.S. United States is in reality a float- 
ing city. She's five blocks long and as tall as 
a twelve-story building. Swimming pools, 
theaters, and a modern shopping center are 
provided for the passengers’ use. Social ac- 
tivities are planned to fit every taste and 
there’s everything from dancing te ping-pong 
tournaments. Despite the lure of these activi- 
ties the ship's libraries continue to be used 
and enjoyed. Besides the library in the 
lounge, there are other libraries for the vari- 
ous passenger classes. Altogether there are 
more than two thousand books aboard. There 
is a special collection for the crew, selected 
by the American Library Association. 

In 1847 Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote of 
his voyage to England: “I remember that 
some of the happiest and most valuable hours 
I have owed to books, passed, many years 
ago, on shipboard.” Ships have changed in 
style since Emerson's day but his words still 
remain true. Books are wonderful com- 
panions. 
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How Shall We Recruit? 


By John F. Harvey 


JR scaveninc is currently one of our most 

important problems. Our libraries have 
many vacancies, and our library schools are 
still small. How can we solve this personnel 
problem? What methods shall we use to 
attract more library school students ? 

A brief survey of recruiting literature will 
reveal many different methods of recruiting. 
These mathods have all, apparently, been 
used successfully in different locations. To 
name several: 

talk first with our own student assistants 

recruit through high school library clubs of stu- 


dent assistants 
establish state library associations of student 


assistants 
use personal contact effectively 
use younger librarians in recruitin 


see that all guidance officers are fully informed 

see that librarianship is represented at all high 
school and college cateer days 

get as much good publitity as possible 

organize city recruiting committees 

let pours librarians work briefly in every 
library department 

try to interest dissatisfied high school and college 
instructors 

appoint recruiting committees in all library asso- 
ciations 

establish scholarships for library school students 

emphasize the vacancies in the field 

encourage other librarians to recruit and show 
them how 

conduct poster contests 

provide speakers for schools 

show films on libraries 

exhibit at conventions 

publish leaflets 

put up bulletin board displays advertising our 
occupation 

write it up in the school newspaper 

prepare bibliographies 


The problem is—which of these methods 
should the overworked librarian use? The 
question—how to recruit librarians—is given 
twenty different answers. How can we choose 
the best one, two, or three for ourselves? To 
attempt to carry out all these suggestions 
would require forty hours of recruiting each 
week. How can we select the few activities 
which will best repay our time? 

There seems not to be available an evalu- 
ation of these methods which will tell the 
librarian their relative merits—their success 
in sending students to library school. Librar- 
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ians have published testimonials about meth- 
ods used and we are left with the impression 
that all have been successful for someone. 
But no one has evaluated them and pointed 
out which will be successful in veel situa- 
tion. The poor overworked librarian cannot 
tell where to begin to do his share. 

In many of these articles, one gets the im- 
pression that the writer was so happy about 
having carried out some method that he 
forgot to notice whether or not any of his 
pros went to library school. He wanted 
to share a new twist with us, and perhaps 
wrote it up and airmailed it in without wait- 
ing to gauge its success. 


Evaluations Needed 


We need evaluations of these methods to 
guide our recruiting, though they may be 
difficult to make. Students are encountered 
in various stages of persuasion. Some are 
already almost ours and will be convinced by 
any method, while others are doubtful, and 
will not be convinced, no matter what we do. 
How are we to gauge their degree of convic- 
tion when we first meet them? Many library 
school students have received several types of 
persuasion, making it hard to determine 
which one was most convincing, if it was not 
the cumulative effect of them all. All of this 
makes difficult the job of evaluation. 

However, the profession still needs to 
know the various degrees of success enjoyed 
by these methods. Those which are generally 
successful should be practiced widely, while 
others should be used only where their value 
has been proved. 

Since evaluation is so difficult, each one of 
us must consider his own experiences and 
distinguish between the more and the less 
successful methods. And when we get into 
print, we must give these evaluations for 
each method. 

My only contribution to this dilemma is 
to have listed the methods in the second 
paragraph of this paper in the approximate 
order in which I think they are setashie. 

Perhaps the: most important thing to say 
about recruiting, however, is that we must 
all recruit, by whatever method, “for all we 
are worth.” 
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But Wouldn’t You Like To Be a Librarian? 


By Mildred M. Gantt 


T IS DESIRABLE AND FEASIBLE to use career 
fiction in a successful recruitment program 
for the library profession. Unfortunately, 
few outstanding, interesting novels about li- 
brary work are available. In checking the card 
catalog under “‘Library—Fiction” one finds 
books where the sweet young thing did work 
in a library when not romancing, or the body 
was found between the stacks in the public 
library one morning, or mysterious notes 
were exchanged by being placed in a certain 
book in the rental library, but these novels 
would hardly create a desire to know any 
more about the library and certainly not in- 
fluence anyone to enter the library profession. 


Since the need for trained librarians is 
acute, novels that might help in giving high 
school seniors and college freshmen an 
understanding and Ngee of library 
work are included in this reading list. The 
emphasis is placed on the interest and profes- 
sional appeal of the books rather than upon 
literary value, progressing from the tedious, 
detailed description of how a library is run 
to more entertaining stories about attractive 
librarians. 


INTERESTING PERSONALITIES IN LIBRARIES 


MARIAN AND MARTHA went from high school 
to college, together as usual. Their detailed plan- 
ning for their chosen career in library work will 
answer many questions about the requirements for 
library science training. After graduation, one 
enters county library work and the other works 
with rare books. Lots of technical information and 
details, but some fun, too. 

Marian—Martha by Lucile Fargo 


WiLMA Rocers brings life to a neglected insti- 
tution, makes people realize its value and erect a 
new library building. Readers who follow the 
novel to find out how Wilma solves her personal 
problems will be surprised to find out how much 
they have learned of what public libraries are like. 

Wilma Rogers by Sophia Engstrand 


JEAN MutrHEAD has adventure and romance as 
she goes from a library position on the West Coast 
to the fovely Hawaiian Islands. Very pleasant 
working in a library and if you like excitement 
and people, join “Miss Library Lady,” who believes 
that: “The richest treasure a librarian knows is 
sharing the lives of the people who come to her 
library. Sharing is a two-way passage and you 
can’t help but receive when you try to give.” 

“Miss Library Lady’ by Ann M. Pfaender 

Mildred Gantt is Assistant Professor of Library Science, 
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JANE FIELDING, reference librarian in Califor- 
nia, interested in people as well as books, and very 
charming, is worth knowing and very different 
from the others you have met. She is independent 
in her thinking too: “You can’t make a man be- 
lieve in God, you can’t put faith into him nor give 
him as a gift what he must come to by his own 
evolution.” 

The Unheard Music by Eleanor Cameron 


UNA GreGoryY also works in a public library in 
California. Her adventures in the bookmobile are 
especially informative. A boy working in the same 
library helps her to decide to continue her training 
in library school. Una showed a wholesome atti- 
tude toward her minor position as a page: “The 
man who does only what he is paid to do is not 
py iad overpaid regardless of what his wage 


may 
Bright Heritage by Mary V. Provines 


Missiz ToppPinc of Alabama is only eight years 
old, but until you have met her you may not realize 
how much books can mean to people living in 
rural areas. Perhaps you are interested in state 
library service and would like to have a part in 
bringing books to those hungry to read and believe 
with Missie that “Everything in the world is in 
some book or other.” 

Curious Missie by Virginia Sorensen 


IsABEL WORTHINGTON develops sound values 
through companionship and work in the library. 
She has an appreciation of books, romance, prob- 
lems to solve, and fun. You will be amused at 
what Mrs. Hopkinson, the town librarian, told 
Isabel on her first visit to the library: “Reading 
room? Thank fortune, there isn’t any. Folks have 
to take their books home to read, which is as it 
should be. And what did you say about stacks? 
You mean smokestacks? There's a chimney, but 
smokestacks go with railroad engines, not with 
libraries. I guess you're a little mixed.” 

Turn in the Road by Marguerite Dickson 


ANN MCLANE will help you decide that driving 
a bookmobile and getting to know people may be 
as much fun as working in a big city library. Ann 
thinks: “If you make up your mind ahead of time 
too much you miss a lot. But if you go at it with 
a high heart ready to enjoy whatever comes—” 
Who knows? You might even enjoy being a 
librarian. 


With a High Heart by Adele L. DeLeeuw 


LIBRARIANS—FICTION 


Use this bibliography to know these 
librarians better: 

Fargo, Lucile F., Marian—Martha, Dodd, 1936, 
275p. 

Engstrand, Sophia (Belzer), Wilma Rogers, Dial 
Press, 1941, 352p. 

Pfaender, Ann McLelland, “Miss Library Lady,” 
Messner, 1954, 184p. 

(Continued on page 787) 
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Light on a Library 


By Lavinia R. Davis 


(oe WASHINGTON never stayed in 

Brookfield but in every other way this 
Connecticut village of approximately 1,800 
souls has inherited blessings and problems 
which are typical of New England. We are 
proud of our elm-shaded roads, our white- 
steepled church, and our old colonial houses. 
We are concerned about our elementary 
school which despite several recent additions 
never seems quite to catch up with the needs 
—physical, intellectual, and spiritual — of 
this growing community. Recently, a slight, 
white-haired, retired professional woman 
who lives in our village has produced a eee 
tive answer to our major school problem 
which has significance for everyone interested 
in children and books. 


It all began last March when Dr. Grace 
Fisher Ramsey, curator emeritus of school 
relations at the Museum of Natural History 
in New York City, realized that the elemen- 
tary school children in Brookfield were not 
getting the maximum pleasure or benefit out 
of the approximately 1,800 children’s books 
in our village public library. 

Our library is only a stone's throw from 
the elementary school. Through the kindness 
of our librarian, Mrs. John S. Kerins, the li- 
brary is opened for the benefit of the school 
several mornings a week. The children, by 
grades and a by a teacher, have 
used the library during school hours on a 
fortnightly basis since the library opened two 
years ago. 

However, since few of the hardworking 
teachers had the time to find out just what 
riches the bookshelves contained, the pleasant 
miracle of finding the right book for the 
right child at the right moment seldom oc- 
curred. Also since the teachers were unaware 
of what the shelves could offer to supplement 
actual classroom work, many of them looked 
upon the fortnightly sorties to the library as 
merely an additional effort for themselves 
and a harmless, but far from necessary, out- 
ing for their pupils. In fact a year ago there 
was a strong feeling among the faculty in 
favor of giving up the library visits entirely. 
Dr. Ramsey's efforts have brought about a 
most remarkable change! 





Lavinia Davis is Author of children’s books and adult 
mystery novels. 
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Dr. Ramsey started her work by making a 
thorough study of the Guide for Elementary 
Education published in 1948 by the Connec- 
ticut State Department of Education, which 
forms the basis for our local school curricu- 
lum. 

She then set up a graded list (third 
through eighth “an covering the overall 
subjects (with subdivisions) required by the 
state, and allowed space for an alphabetically 
arranged list of the authors and titles repre- 
sented in our local library. 

After that she began (enthusiastically a/- 
tacked is more accurate), the actual books on 
our library shelves. During the past six 
months she has read, yes carefully read, 1,500 
books intended for children. As she finished 
each book she allocated it to a place under 
five major headings of Social Studies; Lan- 
guage Arts; Science; Fine and Practical Arts; 
and Physical Education, Recreation, Health, 
Safety. In the case of Social Studies and the 
subheadings such as The Community, Nat- 
ural Environment, American Indians, she 
tied in with the general suggestions of the 
state curriculum for each particular grade. 

Dr. Ramsey was not content to rest on her 
own experienced judgment in alloting a 
given book to a category or categories but 
also checked with The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pr Children’s Catalog. She found in all 

ut one case that the Wilson classification 
dovetailed with her own decision. 

Along with this work Dr. Ramsey also 
compiled an accurate and detailed list of all 
pictures, maps, eee etc., which were 
available in the library for use in the school. 

The tangible result of her labor of love is 
a 39-page mimeographed booklet which Dr. 
Ramsey distributed to each member of our 
school faculty. At a meeting which all of 
the sixteen teachers, the principal, the district 
supervisor, and the assistant supervisor at- 
tended, Dr. Ramsey explained specifically 
how her booklet could be used to amplify 
classroom work and to facilitate getting the 
right books into a child’s hands in terms of 
his immediate school needs, personal inter- 
ests, and ability. A copy of the pamphlet was 
also left readily available in the local library 
for the use of parents. 


The intangible results of Dr. Ramsey's 
work cannot be listed. Suffice it that the very 
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members of our faculty who last year were 
all for giving up any connection with the 
library are now so enthusiastic that it is very 
possible the library will have to arrange for 
more and longer sessions for the school chil- 
dren! Also the parents have become so inter- 
ested that they have asked Dr. Ramsey to 
speak about her work at a forthcoming meet- 
ing of the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Obviously Dr. Ramsey's pamphlet is only 
directly s figure to this village. However, 
the method by which it was made, the uses it 
can be put to by parents and teachers, and the 
advantages it offers to school children can be 
shared by thousands of communities. Here 
is a concrete achievement, which has nothing 
to do with the spending of vast sums of 
money or political. expediency, that earnest 
citizens throughout the country can duplicate 
in terms of local needs and abilities. 


BUT WOULDN'T YOU LIKE 
TO BE A LIBRARIAN? 


(Continued from page 785) 


Cameron, Eleanor, The Unheard Music, 
1950, 278p. 

Provines, Mary Virginia, Bright Heritage, Long- 
mans, 1939, 261p. 

Sorensen, Virginia, 
1954, 208p. 

Dickson, Marguerite, Turn in the Road, Nelson, 
1949, 224p. 

DeLeeuw, Adele Louise, With a High Heart, Mac- 
millan, 1945, 207p. 
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Bride’s Month 


= IS BRIDE'S MONTH at the Newburgh Free 
Library, with wedding bells the keynote—on 
the bulletin board in the lobby, in the large book 
display in the main reading room, and on the read- 
ing lists. 

Bride’s pink and frosty white, the dominant 
colors in our displays, are set off by cool blues on 
the bulletin board and natural greens in the book 
display. 

The bulletin board in the foyer is set up with 
a pale blue background edged with a lacey white 
border. A huge white wedding cake topped with 
silvered bells occupies the center of the Seema To 
lend the appearance of depth, sparkle is sprinkled 
liberally (over a coating of glue) between each of 
the three layers. The “inside” of the bells is also 
thickly laid with silver dust. Nosegays of artificial 
apple blossoms decorate the cake. The caption, 
HERE COMES THE BRIDE, in white Mitten letters 
completes the picture. 

In the display case directly beneath the bulletin 
board is an antique wedding gown with traditional 
accessories: colonial bouquet, bridal slippers, fan, 
as well as a tin marriage certificate signed and 
dated April 3, 1865. The gown and all the “trim- 
mings” are on loan to the library from Smith's 
Museum Village at Smith’s Clove, New York. 


JUNE 


Little, 


Curious Missie, Harcourt, 


1955 
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The book exhibit in the reading room consists 
of both old and new books and current periodicals 
featuring brides and bridals. For supports we use 
glass blocks and for height a glass shelf. Such a 
delicate shade as bride’s pink makes some of our 
standard books appear only less muddy than 
Gopher Creek. This situation we remedy by cover- 
ing the old books with pastel colored wallpaper 
and then applying Plasti-Kleer covers. 

In the center of the book exhibit we build a 
pyramid of glass blocks with sheets of pink mimeo- 
graph paper laid hetween each block. Since the 
edges of our glass blocks are frosted, the effect is 
that of a huge pink cake. This structure is topped 
with the traditional bride and groom standing 
under a wedding bell, which a local bakery lends 
to us. On either side of the “cake” we place tall 
plants of grape ivy, and at one side of the book 
exhibit we place an ‘easel, papered in pastel pink, 
displaying the photograph of a bride and the cap- 
tion: BOOKS FOR THE BRIDE. 

Our mimeographed lists (pale pink squares deco- 
rated with wedding bells), bearing the slogan 
HERE COMES THE BRIDE, set forth selected books 
on courtship, wedding etiquette, marriage, house- 
building, interior decorating, and home manage- 
ment (which includes cooking and budgeting). 
We take our lists to jewelry shops, specialty shops 
which feature bridal ensembles, and china and 
household departments. During June we mail the 
booklist to future brides whose engagements have 
been announced and to those who have been hon- 
ored by showers. An annotated list of pertinent 
books is printed by the city newspaper and the 
local radio station ad libs on the theme: visit 
YOUR MAIN LIBRARY DURING BRIDE'S MONTH. 

Mary Gorpon, Publicity 
Newburgh, New York, Free Library 
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Outstanding U. S. Government 
Publications of 1954 


By Carl H. Melinat 


HE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINT- 

ING OFFICE is probably the largest and 
most prolific publishing house in the world. 
Each year it publishes thousands of books 
and pamphlets on a great variety of subyects, 
material of great potential reference and in- 
formational use in libraries. 

This list of United States Government 
publications represents the compiler’s selec- 
tion of those books and pamphlets which will 

robably be most pained, 3s useful in libraries. 
t is hoped that it will supply librarians with 
a convenient checklist of the important fed- 
eral documents issued during 1954. For back- 
ground material lished in previous years, 
consult Subject Guide to United States Gov- 
ernment Publicatioas, by Hirshberg and 
Melinat, published by the American Library 
Association in 1947. 

In the following list, all items have paper 
covers unless otherwise noted. All priced 
publications are for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. In 
ordering, send the payment with the order 
and use the catalog number at the end of 
each entry. 


Africa 


Research and Information on Africa; Continuin 
Sources. 1954 70p (Library of Congress, Ref- 
erence De ent) 45¢ LC 29.2:Af8 

A classi list, with an alphabetical index. 


Atomic Energy 


Radioactive Deposits of Nevada; a Contribution to 
the Geology of Uranium. 1954 106p maps tables 
(Geological Survey, Bulletin 1009-C) 20c 

I 19.3:1009-C 

A summary of the available information on uranium 

deposits and uranium mining activities in Nevada 
through 1951. 


Selected Readings on Atomic Energy. 1954 21p 
(Atomic Energy Commission) 15c 
Y 3.At7:2At7/954 
An annotated bibliography of elementary and ad- 
vanced publications relating to atomic energy. Includes 
books, pamphlets and magazines. 


Aviators 


Pilots’ Weather Handbook, 1954 143p illus maps 
(Civil Aeronautics Administration, Technical 
Manual 104) $1.25 C 31.138:104 


Carl Melinat is Professor at the School of Library Sci- 
ence, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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A meteorology text for pilots who have had no pre- 
vious training in the subject. 


Questions and Answers for Private Pilots. 1954 
46p (Civil Aeronautics Administration) 25c 

C 31.102 :P64/5/954 

“Serves not only as the source for all private pilot 

written examinations but also provides a fund of in- 

formation from which the private pilot may draw at 

any time for his own increased proficiency.’’—Introduc- 

tion. 


Dams 


Dams and Control Works, 3rd ed 1954 218p illus 
(Bureau of Reclamation) Cloth, $2.75 
I 27.2:D18/954 
“An outline and summarization of the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s experience in the design and construction 
of dams and control works.’’—Foreword. 


Education 


Federal Funds for Education, 1952-53 and 1953-54. 
1954 130p tables (Office of Education, Bulletin 
1954, no. 14) 45¢ FS 5.3:954/14 

Presents the figures along with descriptions of edu- 
cational services financed in whole or in part by the 
federal government. 


Following Graduates into Teaching. 1954 45p 

(Office of Education, Bulletin 1954, no. 6) 25c 

FS 5.3:954/6 

“Teachers colleges have long held themselves respon- 

sible for helping their graduates solve teaching prob- 

lems, especially in their first two years of teaching. 

This bulletin summarizes and attempts to analyze 

followup activities now provided by teacher-preparing 
institutions supported by state funds.’’—Foreword. 


Resident, Extension, and Adult Education Enroll- 
ment in Institutions of Higher Education: No- 
vember 1953. 1954 29p tables (Office of Edu- 
cation, Circular 414) 30c FS 5.4:414 

This is the first comprehensive survey of enrollment 
to be undertaken by the U. S. Office of Education. 


Vocational Education in Distributive Occupations. 
1954 19p (Office of Education, Vocational Divi- 


sion Bulletin 255) 15c FS 5.123:255 
Concise information on the organization and opera- 
tion of local programs of distributive education. 


Finance 


National Income, 1954 Edition; a Supplement to 
the Survey of Current Business, 1954 249p 
charts tables (Office of Business Economics) 
$1.50 C 43.8/3:1n2/954 

Presents a comprehensive review of the national in- 
come and product from 1929 through 1953. 


The Work of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 1954 31p (Securities and Exchange 
Commission) Free from the Commission. 

SE 1.2:Se26/3/954 


An explanation of the various acts administered by 
the Commission and a general account of its duties. 
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Food 


An American-Type Cheese; How to Make it for 
Home Use. 1954 9p illus (Department of Agri- 
culture, Farmers’ Bulletin 2075) 10c 

A 1.9:2075 
Tells how to make granular or stirred-curd cheese 
(similar to Cheddar) with simple home equipment. 


The Commercial Storage of Fruits, Vegetables, and 
Florist Stocks. 1954 77p (Department of Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Hand I 66) 30c 

A 1.76 :66 

Gives the average storage requirements of tempera- 

ture, humidity, and length of storage period for certain 
perishable commodities. 


Pork; Facts for Consumer Education. 1954 22p 
illus (Department of Agriculture, Agriculture 
Information Bulletin 109) 15c A 1.75:109 

A popular guide for teachers, dietitians, food editors 
and the general public. 


Foreign Relations 


America’s Stake in International Cooperation; a 
Report of the Fourth National Conference of 
the U.S. National Commission for Unesco. 
1954 73p (Department of State, International 
Organization and Conference Series IV, 23) 
Free from the rtment. S 1.70/4:23 

purpose of this conference, held at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota on Sept. 15-17, 1953, was ‘‘to bring 
together a group of leaders broadly representative of 
American life to consider ways to improve our under- 
standing of and participation in world affairs, particu- 
larly through the kinds of international cooperation 
represented by Unesco.”’ 


How Foreign Policy is Made. 1954 16p illus (De- 
partment of State, General Foreign Policy Series 
92) 15c S$ 1.71:92 

A popular pamphlet on basic facts of foreign policy 
making. 


London and Paris Agreements, September-October, 
1954. 1954 128p (Department of State, Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series II, 
5) 45c S$ 1.70/2:5 

“Includes the various agreed documents resulting 
from the Nine-Power Conference held at London on 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 3, 1954, and the Conference held at 
Paris on Oct. 20 to Oct. 23, 1954, together with the 
transcript of the report made by the Secretary of State 
to the President of the United States and the Cabinet 
and the American people on Oct. 25, 1954.""—Fore- 
word. 


Our Southern Partners; the Story of Our Latin 
American Relations. 1954 48p illus (Depart- 
ment of State, Inter-American Series 49) 25c 

S 1.26:49 
A popular pamphlet on the economic, political and 
social relations of the U. S. with Latin America. 


Participation of the United States Government in 
International Conferences, July 1, 1952-June 30, 
1953. 1954 240p (Department of State, Inter- 
national Organization and Conference Series I, 
27) 65c S 1.70/1:27 

Given for each conference is the composition of the 
United States delegation and a summary of the proceed- 
ings. 

Forests 


Our Forests; What They Are and W hat They Mean 
to Us. Rev 1954 37p illus (Department of Agri- 
culture, Agriculture Information Bulletin 131) 
20c A 1.75.131 


An elementary pamphlet for general informasion on 
forests and forest problems. 
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Protecting the Forests from Fire. 1954 32p illus 
Department of Agriculture, iculture Infor- 
mation Bulletin 130) 15c A 1.75:130 
Discusses the major causes of forest fires and outlines 
methods of control. 


Guide Books 


A Pocket Guide to Great Britain. 1954 48p illus 
(Office of Armed Forces Information and Edu- 
cation) 25c D 2.8:G79b/954 

A popular guide to the British people, government, 
the country, etc. 


A Pocket Guide to _ 1954 72p illus (Office 
of Armed Forces Information and Education) 
30¢ D 2.8:1t1/954 


Historical Documents 


A National Program for the Publication of His- 
torical Documents; a Report to the President by 
the National Historical Publications Commis- 
sion. 1954 106p (National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission) 50c GS 4.14:H62 

Contains a list of 361 persons whose papers have 
been recommended to the Commission as appropriate 
for inclusion in a national program for the publication 
of the papers of American leaders. 


Housing 


A Demonstration of New Techniques for Low-cost 
Small Home Construction. 1954 116p charts 
illus tables (Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Division of Housing Research, Housing Research 


Paper 29) 60c HH 1.8:29 
f use to the small home builder or to the individual 
wishing to plan his own home. 


The FHA Plan of Home gy x 2 Rev 1954 
21p illus (Federal Housing Administration) 
Free from the Adrinistration. 

; HH 2.2:H75/2/954 
A brief explanation of the FHA plan, written for the 
prospective home owner. 


Insects 


4-H Club Insect Manual, Rev 1954 64p illus (De- 
partment of Agriculture, Agriculture Handbook 
65) 30c A _1.76:65 


_ Information on the collection and identification of 
insects, their life histories and control. Contains many 


helful illustrations. 
Labor 


American Labor and the American Spirit; Unions, 
Labor-Management Relations, and Productivity. 
1954 66p (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 
1145) 40c L 2.3:1145 

Provides background and insight into various aspects 
of the American trade union movement. 


A Guide to State Mediation Laws and Agencies. 
1954 57p (Bureau of Labor Standards, Bulletin 
176) Free from the Bureau. L 16.3:176 

Gives a state-by-state summary of the laws and prac- 
tices relating to mediation, conciliation and arbitration 
of labor disputes. 


1954 Handbook on Women Workers. Rev 1954 
75p tables (Women’s Bureau, Bulletin 255) 30c 
L 13.3:255 
Presents facts on women workers in relation to em- 
ployment, wages, economic responsibilities, industrial 
injuries, employment standards, state labor laws, politi- 
cal and civil status, etc. Also contains a list of 
women’s national organizations. 
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Personnel Resources in the Social Sciences and 
Humanities. 1954 140p charts tables (Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 1169) 70c 

L 2.3:1169 

“A survey of the characteristics and economic status 

of professional workers in 14 fields of specialization.’’— 
Subtitle. 


Workmen's Compensation in the United States. 
1954 45p (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 
1149) 30c L 2.3:1149 

Covers court proceedings, federal legislation, occu- 
pational diseases, medical services, accident prevention, 
problems of administration, and rehabilitation. 


Libraries 


Public Library Statistics, 1950. 1954 55p (Office 
of Education, Bulletin 1953, no. 9) 25c 
FS 5.3:953/9 
Statistics on the number, distribution, book stock, 
services, personnel, finances, etc. of public libraries in 
the United States. 


Marketing 


Marketing; the Yearbook of Agriculture, 1954. 
1954 506p illus charts maps (Department of 
Agriculture) Cloth, $1.75 A 1.10 :954 

‘Gives first a general view of the components of the 
marketing system and its importance, then a descrip- 
tion of its major parts, and finally discussions of its 
many problems.'’—Preface. 


Social Security 
Comparison of State Unemployment Insurance 
Laws as of August 1954. 1954 131p tables 
(Bureau of Employment Security) 40c 

L 7.35:Un2/2/954 
A summary and comparison of the coverage, financ- 
ing, benefits, eligibility for benefits, and administration 

of the 51 state unemployment compensation laws. 


Your Benefit Rights Under the New Social Security 
Law, 1954 7p (Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance) Free from the Bureau. 

FS 3.2:B43 


A brief pamphlet describing the major changes in the 
social security law. 


United Nations 


Review of the United Nations Charter; a Collec- 
tion of Documents. 1954 895p (83rd Congress, 
2nd Session, Senate Document 87) $2.50 

A comprehensive set of documents for background 
review of the U.N. Charter scheduled for 1955. 


US Participation in the UN. 1954 277p (Depart- 
ment of State, International Organization and 
Conference Series III, 100) 70c_ =§ 1.70/3:100 

“Report by the President to the Congress for the year 
1953.°’—Subtitle. 


World War II 


United States Army in World War II; The Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations; The Supreme Com- 
mand, By Forrest C, Pogue. 1954 607p charts 
maps illus (Office of the Chief of Military His- 
tory) Gath, $6.50 D 114.7:Su7 

cribes: the plans and recounts the events, con- 
troversial or otherwise, leading up to the creation of 
the Supreme Command and the choice of a Supreme 


Commander for the cross-Channel attack.''—-Foreword. 
United States Army in World War II; Special 
Studies; The Women’s Army Corps. 1954 841p 


illus (Office of the Chief of Military History) 
Cloth, $6.25 D 114.7:W84 
A comprehensive and detailed history of the WAC. 
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United States Army in World War Il; The War 
in the Pacific; Leyte: The Return to the Philip- 
pines. 1954 420p illus maps (Office of the 
Chief of Military History) — $6.75 

D 114.7 :P11/v.5 

Describes the return of the American fostes to Leyte 
on October 20, 1944, a decisive stage of the War in 
the Pacific. 


Youth 


The Adolescent in Your Family, 1954 110p (Chil- 
dren's Bureau, Publication 347) 25c 
L 5.20:347 

A guide for parents, giving some of the underlying 
needs of young, growing children. 





THE WORLD NEEDS LIBRARIANS bulletin board 
was designed for the Arkansas Student Librarians’ 
Association state convention by the Fourche Valley 
High School library club in Briggsville. Back- 
ground of the display was blue, caption letters 
white, and smaller lettering red. The map of the 
world which was the central point of the display 
was cut from a discarded map. Featured were the 
advantages of library careers—listed on small cards 
and attached to the map by red ribbons. They in- 
cluded travel, service, leisure, good books, use of 
special talents, knowledge of world events, inter- 
esting people, and job opportunities. 





read a bulletin board at the 
School library which was 


CAREERS AHEAD! 
Chicago Vocational 
worked out in conjunction with the school’s “Oc 


cupations” classes. Background of the board was 
bright red and the caption was of 3” white letters. 
The theme was highlighted with a large cog wheel 
giving glimpses of representative trades and indus- 
tries—the labels on it included science, business, 
home arts, industry, transportation, and trades. 
Pertinent book jackets on the board and books on 
the table beneath it completed the display. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


T IS ALWAYS HEARTWARMING to find understand- 
ing comments about libraries from nonprofes- 
sional sources. For instance, the handsome full- 
page advertisement of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 
which appeared in Life, April 4, 1955, showing a 
young lad at a library charging desk, and entitled 
“He comes to share the treasure. . .”” It seems to 
us this gives a genuine feeling of the library: 

On its open shelves are stored the greatest riches 
in the world. The poorest citizen can come and 
help himself whenever he wishes. He can have all 
he wants. 


Here is all the wisdom of all the other ages, wait- 
ing for us to add it to our own. Here are the great 
romances, the great adventures. Here, for our fu- 
ture guidance, are recorded the errors, the greed, 
and the ignorance which led to the horrible wars. 


In their own special places are the facts of medi- 
cine, science and engineering that great minds con- 
tained, and have passed on to us through ink and 
type and good white paper. 


We can go to this treasure house and withdraw 
love and laughter, mystery and melodrama, when- 
ever we feel in the mood. We can explore in 
minute detail the lives of great men, and observe 
the whys and the wherefores and the routes of 
their greatness. 


And who is in charge of these treasures? A police- 
man? An armed guard? No, it’s usually a helpful, 
attractive lady called a librarian. All she would 
know about police work is that there are excellent 
manuals on the subject in Section Il, shelf 8. Year 
after year she carefully guides us up through 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Huck Finn, Hemingway, and 
The Care and Feeding of Infants—where the cycle 
starts all over again with that particular infant. 


It has often been said that informed people are free 
people... are slow to panic, difficult to fool and 
enslave. So it is good to know that this year 
Americans are thoughtfully turning the pages of 
350,000,000 books drawn from public libraries 
alone. Each goes out from its little niche in the 
treasure house . . . leaves its imprint on a free 
mind ... and returns to its niche, ready for the 
next American who wants to know. So long as 
this goes on we can feel more sure of the strength, 
and the wisdom, and the freedom of America. 


Surely the thanks of librarians go to the John 
Hancock Company for such a lifelike picture of 
the libraries of the land. 

Thanks also are due to Carl Herzog, a member 
of the board of trustees of El Paso, Texas, Public 
Library, who planned and designed the handsome 
booklet about El Paso’s new library building, for 
his definition on the opening page, “What is a 
public library?” 

A public library is one of the foundation stones 
of human freedom. Without the right to know, 
the right to learn, the citizen cannot be free. And 
without the place to learn the right is empty. The 
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public library, as distinguished from others, offers 
that place freely to all citizens. 

Since Man first scrawled pictures on a cave wall 
the information he has compiled has been recorded. 
What he has thought, believed, discovered, created, 
done, has been preserved and represents his greatest 
treasure. Your library is its storehouse. 

But all the vast body of man’s accumulated learn- 
ing, were it simply stored in vaults would be prac- 
tically valueless. On the shelves and in the files of 
your library the world’s treasury of wisdom is sys- 
tematically classified: a librarian can locate any part 
of it for you at a moment's notice, whether you wish 
to know how to plant a tulip or what happened 
at Socrates’ trial in Athens, how to wire a tele- 
vision set or something of the life of the third 
American President. Without libraries the mag- 
nificent technical advances of our age would have 
been impossible; without public libraries the ordi- 
nary citizen would be denied his right to partici- 
pate in them. 

So your library is a bank of the world’s infor- 
mation, a bank with ever-growing resources—and 
you have been provided with a blank check. 


The world of books 

is the most remarkable creation of man. 
Nothing else he builds lasts. 
Monuments fall, 
Nations perish, 
Civilizations grow cold and die out 
And after an era of darkness 
New races build others. 
But in the world of books are volumes 
That have seen this happen again and again 
And yet live on 
Stull young, 
Still as fresh as the day they were written, 
Still telling men’s hearts 
Of the hearts of men centuries dead. 

What a boon is the trustee who feels that way 
about the library he serves! 

To bring in a timely note—thinking of June as 
wedding and party time—any librarian can turn 
acceptably professional at cake and canapé deco- 
rating with the aid of The Homemaker’s Pictorial 
Encyclopedia of Modern Cake Decorating by Mc- 
Kinley and Norman Wilton. The pictures are a 
great help in making the pictured creations appear 
to be reasonably simple to produce, and it is amaz- 
ing what a sense of power a pastry tube in the 
hand gives one! The book is said to include 
everything that is taught in the Wilton School of 
Cake Decorating and Fine Candy Making, and for 
the reader as well as for the student at the school, 
a remarkable degree of proficiency is assured with 
a little practice. If you don’t have the necessary 
tools at hand, the Wiltons offer a decorating kit to 
supplement the book, and help you to achieve the 
artistic creations described and illustrated. Here is 
a fascinating hobby for librarians with enough time 
on their hands to further the hospitality instinct— 
rin Ne course a requisite volume for the library 
shelf. 
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THE CROW’S NEST 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


H’” GOOD IS YOUR PUBLIC RELATIONS? Do 
you try to put your best foot forward at all 
times? Is your staff filled with the kind of library 
spirit that makes them interested in serving all 
library patrons with the same zest, courtesy, and 
consideration? Or do you reserve these attentions 
for special occasions and special people? What 
would you do if a total stranger decided to find out 
just how good your relations with the public are? 
Could you pass the acid test? 


Late in April a reporter for a large city daily 
called the public relations department of the Chi- 
cago Public Library and said he would be inter- 
ested in writing a story about lending procedure. 
He was not only interested in the va of books 
that were circulated but how records were kept, 
what fines were charged, and what the attitude of 
the public was about returning books that were 
overdue. The public relations department assured 
the reporter that the information was available and 
inquired when he would like to come to the library 
to get the information he desired. He indicated 
that it would be in three or four days. 


The following day the reporter called at 
9:30 A.M. and said that he would be in the library 
that day. Ten minutes later he appeared with a 
photographer and was taken to the lending depart- 
ment where he was introduced to the assistant in 
charge and to the junior library assistant who was 
accepting books for discharging. The reporter 
stood at the discharging desk discussing procedure 
and policies with the assistant while the junior 
library assistant discharged books. It was a nor- 
mally busy period—men and women were return- 
ing and renewing books, sheet music, recordings, 
pictures, and pamphlets. "At times there were eight 
or nine people in line. Things moved evenly; the 
reporter asked questions and made notes and joked 
about his own experiences in various types of li- 
braries. All went well until a man in a derby hat, 
with a kind of a chip-on-the-shoulder attitude, pre- 
sented a book for renewal. He had no card and 
the book had been taken from another agency and 
could not be renewed at this particular agency. He 
refused to listen to the junior library assistant so 
the assistant in charge excused herself and went 
forward to speak to the man. He insisted that the 
book be renewed. After more patient explanation 
the assistant in charge went to another desk and 
made out a form that the borrower could mail to 
the agency that had issued the book. While this 
was going on the junior library assistant politely 
asked when he had taken the book out and the 
response was “In 1945’"! This statement immedi- 
ately intrigued the reporter and he introduced him- 
self to the borrower and said he was writing a 
story about book borrowing and would like to talk 
to him, Had he been reading the book all the time 
{the man said he was a pretty slow reader but he 

* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material to the 
editor of * Crow's Nest,’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
$123 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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had always intended to finish the book and never 
seemed to get to it) or had the book been stuck 
away in a bookcase? This went on: for several 
minutes and the man was almost as testy with the 
reporter as he had been with the library assistants. 

With dogged persistence the man insisted he was 
not going to leave until he got the book. He 
demanded to know how long it was going to take 
and the junior library assistant smilingly and pa- 
tiently assured him that it would only be a few 
minutes . . . that the assistant was checking rec- 
ords. In the meantime the reporter was cutting in 
with questions, asking the junior library assistant 
if they had cases like this often; what they did; 
what the penalty was; and whether borrowing 
privileges could be withdrawn. The junior library 
assistant replied that there were problems at times 
but that the assistant in charge was always ready 
to help with them. With this the man in the derby 
hat said very firmly that he certainly would not 
stand for being called a problem and the young 
assistant assured him that he was not a problem. 
In the meantime another assistant was helping to 
discharge books; people were coming and going 
and scarcely anyone was aware that a patron was 
having some difficulty. 

Finally, the assistant in charge returned with the 
book. As far as she was able to determine the bor- 
rower's record was clear. ... She looked a little 
bewildered and just a little weary but her manner 
was still friendly and her tone was patient. It was 
then that the reporter leaned across the desk and 
said to the belligerent man in the iron hat, “Shall 
we tell her?” They were both reporters from the 
same paper! 

While flash bulbs were popping the first reporter 
explained that the book had been found in the 
“tame ad building with a notation that it had 
been taken out in 1945. So they decided to “rig” 
a situation and see what would happen if a person 
returned the book and demanded a renewal, Would 
the staff be patient and courteous or would they 
“blow”? Well, they got their answer and the re- 
sult was the kind of feature story by a top-notch 
feature writer that you can only hope for once in a 
long time. The incident made an enormous impres- 
sion on the staff. What if they had been at the 
desk that morning? What if they had been cranky 
or acid of tongue? The reporter would have pulled 
no punches and they knew it. Here was a concrete 
example of good public relations in operation and 
one the staff (and the public relations director) 
is not likely to forget for a long time. 

i oe 

In response to the column that was devoted to 
making the best use of your local newspaper for 
library publicity the Sturgis Public Library of Stur- 
gis, Michigan, reports some interesting experiences. 
Four years ago, Lucy A. Gallup, the librarian, 
started a weekly column called “Your Library.” 
The column was devoted to brief reviews of books 
and short statements about a library service or serv- 
ices. Later this column was changed to a daily 
“shortie,” sixteen to twenty lines in length, This 
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brief, daily column seems better because it gives the 
appearance of being quick to read. Patrons also 
report that they find it easier to remember the titles 
that interest them if they are presented one or two 
at a time. 

The column is used largely to introduce new 
books but incidental news about library activities, 
uses, and privileges are frequently included. Also 
in connection with the column is a constantly ro- 
tating display of books in the desk rack. Each 
book is on display for a three-day period from the 
date of its announcement in the “Your Library” 
column. Many persons telephone reserves or come 
in to look at the books as a result of these “quickie” 
columns. 

For the past year a regular Monday feature in 
the Sturgis Daily Journal has been the Monday 
book review. This is a three-to-five-hundred-word 
review written by a member of the community of 
some book in the library collection. The librarian 
recruits these reviews and has found that most 
patrons are willing and often eager to participate. 
A schedule is blocked out at least three months in 
advance and this saves time and worry about dead- 
lines. In addition to reviews by adults, the library 
also sponsors a series of junior book reviews, cor- 
related with the writing of reviews in elementary 
school classes. Teachers cooperate in working out 
this project and make the first selections. This pro- 
gram is worked out for three months in the spring 


before school closes. 
* * * 


Reports of successful summer reading programs 
continue to come in and if you haven't made all 
of your plans some of these—together with the 
“Let's Read This Summer” section in the April 
Bulletin—may spur you to a decision. Librarians 
in Kansas report in the words of one small bor- 
rower, “Books are sure fun!” A variety of pro- 
grams were carried out in different parts of the 
state. 

At Clay Center the children built sunflowers, 
their state flower, as part of their reading program. 
The University of Kansas children’s reading certifi- 
cates were awarded the little Kansans who stuck 
all the petals on their sunflowers, each petal repre- 
senting one book read. This program proved to be 
so popular that a bulletin board is reserved in the 
library the year around for petal pasting as the 
project continues through the school year. 

Abilene found the Space Ship Reading Club at- 
tracted 342 members who sailed through the “wide 
blue yonder” skipping over planets, the milky way 
and the dippers to land on the moon. At the con- 
clusion of the summer reading program a “pink 
lemonade” party was given, the sixth annual one 
to be held. 


An unusual summer reading project has been de- 
veloped by the Public Relations Planner for use in 
libraries of all sizes this summer. It is built 
around nature subjects of all kinds and is designed 
to help young people learn more about the wonder- 
ful world of nature. Attractive folders are avail- 
able to subscribers at a minimum cost for distribu- 
tion to children engaging in the summer reading 
project. The folders not only encourage the chil- 
dren and young people to read but serve as a kind 
of score card where they may keep track of the 
insects, animals, flowers, and trees they see during 
the summer. 

A oe 


Have you got the television blues? Well, stop a 
minute and ask yourself 'a simple question: ‘Can 
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I get the kind of good library publicity at a cost I 
can afford from this medium or are other media 
just as good or even better for my purpose?” In 
your eagerness to “get on” television, keep a few 
facts in mind this summer, Television does drama- 
tize a problem with greater impact than radio does. 
Where the purpose is interpretation, television 
does many things that radio is not able to do, But 
radio can often be used to far greater effect by 
public service agencies, such as libraries, particu- 
larly where the problem is to reach as wide an 
audience as possible with a message that can be 
telescoped into spot length. 


“Good” time on television, once a station has 
become established, is rarely available for public 
service programs. But “good” time on radio is 
almost always available for public service spots. 
Many people tire of televison and turn back to 
radio and what they listen to is music—and most 
of these music programs are interspersed with 
spots. According to a recent rating there are twice 
as many radigs tuned in from 7 A.M. to 6 P.M. as 
television sets; 71/, million radios to less than 31/, 
million television sets. From 8 P.M. to midnight, 
television has almost twice the audience that radio 
has but public service programs scheduled at night 
on radio will reach twice the number put on tele- 
vision during the day. Before you worry away the 
summer trying to figure how you are going to get 
“good” television time and a professional program 
that will attract large audiences for your library, 
sit down and survey this field of communication. 
Which one offers you the greatest public service 
opportunity? If you want to reach a large audience 
and if your story is simple enough to be told within 
the limits of spot time don't overlook the great 
possibilities your radio stations have to offer. 


s 6 
WHAT COMES FIRST? 


“Last names first and first names last’”— 
They say in library school. 

Okay—we librarians know, 

But who'll tell the authors this rule? 


When time is short and tempers ditto, 
Someone will always ask 

For MacArthur Wilson or Wilson Guthrie 
And how can I take them to task? 


There’s Bradford Smith and Maurice Samuel 
(Do not confuse with Samue! Paul.) 

And Wesley Dennis who's not Dennis Wesley, 
But how to keep straight with them all? 


Is it John Mason Brown or John Brown 
Mason? 

Perry Mason or Mason Perry in the books by - 
EGS. (E.S.G?) 

When in doubt, search the catalog— 

But I beg you, don’t ask me! 


When things get bad and the names get worse, 
And the situation becomes appalling 
I breathe a sigh and a special prayer— 
For William C. Williams and Holling C. 
Holling! 
PEGGY SULLIVAN, Children’s Librarian 
Branch 2 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Book Deposit in Bank 


NE OF THE INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS in 

library extension in Illinois is a book deposit 
placed on shelves in the National Bank building in 
St. Anne in Kankakee County. The bank staff acts 
as librarians. Depositors and browsers mingle in 
the lobby. 

The impetus for this project was brought about 
through the demonstration of district library serv- 
ice conducted in that area by Leona R. Ringering 
of the Illinois State Library field staff. At the close 
of the Demonstration, a group of individuals in 
St. Anne got together to form a community library. 
Included in this group is the executive vice-presi- 
dent of the bank. This plan for library service for 
St. Anne was developed because the village is too 
small to support a local library. 

HELENE H. ROGERS 
Assistant State Librarian 
Illinois State Library, Springfield 


“Book Cafeteria’’ 


A’ THE BEGINNING of the school year, a faculty 
committee under the direction of the Kent 
School librarian and a member of the tutorial read- 
ing department, drew up plans for a school ‘Book 
Cafeteria.” 

Two metal book racks were given to the com- 
mittee, one each by the Pocket Books, Inc., and the 
New American Library. The committee then or- 
dered a few copies of about thirty-five carefully 
selected titles and placed the apparatus in a corner 
of the library, where it was easily accessible to the 
student body. The sales, totalling over $60 on the 
first day of formal operation, indicated that the idea 
was an extremely popular one, and the committee 
was encouraged to add another rack of books; this 
time the rack was donated by the Bantam Books, 
Inc. 

Now containing well over one hundred different 
titles, the selection ranges from Homer's Odyssey 
to The Illustrated Man by Ray Bradbury, and from 
Trevelyan’s History of England to the Story of 
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Mankind by Henrick Van Loon. The whole plan 
seems to have met with much success. Sales totalled 
$521.30 after only three months of operation 
DoNALD L, ROBINSON, Student Librarian 
Kent School 
Kent, Connecticut 


Bookmobile Calling Card 


EORGIA’S Mitchell-Baker Regional Library uses 

bookmobile visiting cards regularly in its 
house-to-house bookmobile service. The card bears 
an exact likeness of our bookmobile. We simply 
fill in the date of our next visit and stick the card 
in the door whenever our patron is not at home 
Our patrons now consider its use a regular part of 
the library's bookmobile service. 

It is the house-to-house service of the book- 
mobile, which serves not more than 30,000 popu 
lation over two counties, that affords an oppor 
tunity to use this calling card. Larger regional 
libraries which serve rural residents by means of a 
deposit would not need such a means of contact 
but its use is valuable as a public relations stimu 
lant in a regional library which gives house-to 
house service. The card was created by the library's 
assistant director. 

GEORGIA THOMAS, Director 
Mitchell-Baker Regional Librar) 
Camilla, Georgia 
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_ MARKS THE CLOSE of volume 29—the last 
issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin until 
September. With it come our wishes for a pleasant 
and productive summer, and the hope that librar- 
ians everywhere will bear the Bulletin in mind. 
Be sure to keep us up-to-date on your summer read- 
ing programs, professional experiments, and other 
library activities. 
mo & 

Two gifts totaling $2,500 have been received by 
Columbia University’s School of Library Service 
for a critical appraisal of the school’s admissions 
practices, the caliber of its student body, perform- 
ance of its graduates, and the present curriculum. 

The gifts consist of $1,500 from the Alumni 
Association of the Columbia School of Library 
Service and $1,000 from the New York State Li- 
brary School Association. Alumni of the two or- 
ganizations recommended that a survey be made 
during the next year or year-and-a-half as a routine 
re-evaluation of the school. Results of the self 
study will also be made available to a team of li- 
brarians appointed by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, who are currently re-accrediting graduate 
library schools throughout the country. This re- 
accrediting process has been made necessary by the 
general upgrading of professional library education 
since 1948. Columbia’s School of Library Service 
offers the graduate degrees of master of science (in 
library service) and doctor of library service. 

Undergraduate writing is being shown in a rare- 
book exhibit at the Houghton Library of Harvard 
University. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Edgar 
Allan Poe, and Johann Wolfgang von Goethe are 
among the “‘student-authors,” as well as Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, Daniel Webster, and Thomas 
Wolfe. 

What great men wrote—and got published— 
while they were still in college is represented by 
70 items from the library's shelves. The student 
authors are drawn from a period of four centuries. 

eo & & 

In this centennial year for the publication of 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, the Western 
Michigan College library has been presented by 
Charles E. Feinberg with nearly $1,000 worth of 
books and magazines dealing with the American 
poet. Included in the gift are 314 issues of the 
Conservator, critical publication from 1890 to 
1919, given in memory of Horace and Ann Mont- 
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gomerie Traubel, and some 19 books and pam- 
phlets given in memory of Drusilla Farwell, De- 
troit. 

Co B&B BH 

“Word Becomes Image,” an exhibit of artistic 
interpretations of scenes and characters in some of 
the world’s best known literary masterpieces, will 
continue at New York’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art for an indefinite period. More than one hun- 
dred prints, books, and drawings, dating from the 
15th to the 20th century, are included in the exhi- 
bition. Arranged by subject matter, the works on 
view indicate how certain texts at different periods 
have evoked varied images. 

o Bw & 

The schedule of books to be discussed on June 
and July “Carnival of Books” weekly radio pro- 
grams includes: 

Epics of Everest by Leonard Wibberley 

Mara, Daughter of the Nile by Eloise McGraw 

Rebel Siege by Jim Kjelgaard 

The Rains Will Come by Florence Crannell Means 

Ghost Cat by Helen Rushmore 

Best Birthday by Quail Hawkins 

Tuffy by George Cory Franklin 

Cruise of the Dipsy-Do ¥ Kenneth Gilbert 

Magic Listening Cap by Yoshiko Uchida 

Mrs. Piggle-Wiggle's Farm by Betty MacDonald 


Check time and day for “Carnival of Books” in 


your local area. 


‘ 


eo & & 


A new service offered in the New York Public 
Library is a fast, on-the-spot photographic copying 
service especially suited for reproducing brief mate- 
rial, With the new equipment, a reader may bring 
a book to the photographic service desk, fill out an 
order blank, pay thirty cents, and have the infor- 
mation he wants—a map, a page of text, a diagram 
—handed to him in reproduction within a matter 
of minutes. 


Ce be & 


STACK CRACKS 


£ 


oe 
When he asks for a book to build a canoe 
Dewey decimal lingo he won't parlez voo, 
It's a much kinder way to show him the shelf, 
He can take it from there and built it himself. 


GRACE B, SPEAR 
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Aw, Henry's always been a show-off! 
eo & & 
ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 
Library Services Bill 


WO STATE LEGISLATURES have memorialized 
Congress on the Library Services Bill. These 
states are Arkansas and Alabama. 


Hearings are not scheduled as yet but are still 
expected to come in May before the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. 


Be sure that letters are coming regularly to all 
the members of your Congressional delegation to 
Congress. Write to them yourself and get your 
friends to do so too. Letters from nonlibrarians are 
exceedingly important. These letters should urge 
prompt and favorable action by both Houses of 
Congress. 


Educational Issues 


The House Education and Labor Committee has 
released a report entitled ‘Educational Issues of 
Concern to the 84th Congress.” This report was 
prepared by Charles 


Postal Classification Bill 


The Johnston-Carlson bill ($.1292) to readjust 
postal classification on educational and cultural ma- 
terials, is scheduled for hearings on May 11 and 12 
before the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. The ALA will testify in behalf of 
those sections of the bill which will affect the li- 
brary book rate. 

This measure, if passed, would permit certain 
additional educational] and cultural materials to be 
transmitted through the mails under the book rate 
and the library book rate. Those materials of pri- 
mary importance to librarians are bound - 
written theses, bound periodicals, scholarly bibliog- 
raphy, and other library materials such as mounted 
pictures. This bill also would eliminate the zoning 
within the library book rate which presently limits 
the use to within the state or within the first three 
postal zones. It would also remove the permit re- 
quirement presently necessary for libraries using 
the library book rate. The bill does not change the 
postal rate. 


Philadelphia ALA Conference 


The meeting on Federal legislation is scheduled 
for Thursday, July 7, at 10 A.M. Check the official 
program for the place of the meeting. 








Introduction to 
ESPERANTO 


The Universal Language 
Price: $2.00 


Box 792 Placerville, California 











TOWARD AN EDUCATION 
by Margaret Foglesong Ingram 
A diverting story of Jennie, a girl who 
found education the most priceless achieve- 
ment, the most exciting goal from the 
beginning to the end of life. Price $3.50 
Order from your Bookseller or from the 
Publisher, COMET —~ BOOKS 
11 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 














A. Quattlebaum, | . 
specialist in educa- 
tion, Legislative 
Reference Service 
of the Library of 
Congress. One chap- 
ter of this report 


Now, Better Homes & Gardens 
new title in a library edition! 


deals with ‘Public 
Library Service in 
Rural Areas.” This 
is the first such im- 
partial report on the 
Library Services Bill 
issued by any Con- 
gressional Commit- 
tee. You may re- 
quest a copy through 
your own Represen- 
tative. Refer to the 


Now, a special library edition of a 
new best-seller . . . the Better Homes 
& Gardens Diet Book. Written for 
everyone who eats. 255 pages packed 
with accurate facts on diet and nu- 
trition with weight charts, calorie 
charts and seasonal menu plans. 
Medically approved. You'll receive 
many calls for this popular new title.. 





report by name and 
by the Committee 
issuing it. 
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Less library discount 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 601 Meredith Bidg., Des Moines 3, lowa 
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REFERENCE 


_ [A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. ae -— en 2 —_ 

eney, Library 00 rge Pea le ‘or 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. ] = 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. American Book-Prices Current, 1953-1954, 
ed. by Edward Lazare, 509 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, A.B.C., 1954, 643p. $15 

2. BAEDEKER, Kart. London and Its Environs. 
21st ed. Hamburg, Baedeker; London, Allen and 
Unwin; New York, Macmillan, 1955. 336p. $3.50 

3. BagR, ELEANORA A. Titles in Series Pub- 
lished Prior to January 1953, a handbook for li- 
brarians and students. Washington, Scarecrow 
Press, 1953, c1954. 856p. $16 

4. British Journal Photographic Almanac and 
Photographer's Daily Companion. 1955. 640p. $2. 
(Available from British Book Centre, Inc.) 

5. CAPITMAN, WILLIAM. Everyone’s Complete 
Legal Adviser. new rev. ed. New York, Gilbert 
oan Distributed by Julian Messner, 1955. 384p. 
3.95 

6. COHEN, NATHAN M., comp. Vocational 
Training Directory of the United States. 2d ed. 
rev. and enl. 1434 Harvard St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C., Nathan M. Cohen, 1955. 191p. $2.95 

7. Corvin, H. M. A Biographical Dictionary 
of English Architects, 1660-1840. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1954. 821p. $12.50 

8. DopMAN, FRANK E. Ships of the Cunard 
Line. New York, John de Graff, 1955. 144p. 
$2.50 

9. Georgia. University of. College of Business 
Administration, Bureau of Business Research, 
Georgia Statistical Abstract. Athens, University of 
Georgia, 1955. loose-leaf, $3.25 

10. GRAZDA, Epwarp E. and MartTIN E. JANs- 
son. Handbook of Applied Mathematics. new 
4 ed. New York, Van Nostrand, 1955. 1044p. 
7.50 

11. JoRDAN, E. L. Hammond's Pictorial Travel 
Atlas of Scenic America. New York, C. S. Ham- 
mond, 1955. 256p. $10 

12. MUMMENDEY, RICHARD. Language and 
Literature of the Anglo-Saxon Nations as Pre- 
sented in German Doctoral Dissertations, 1885- 
1950. Charlottesville, Bibliographical Society of 
the University of Virginia, 1954. 200p. 

13. Oxford Economic Atlas for India and Cey- 
lon. Prepared by the Cartographic Department of 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1955. 97, xxxvip. $2.25 (pub- 
lished in England in 1953) 

14. Pappock, MINNIE I. Basic Medical Terms 
and Techniques. Chicago, American Technical 
Society, 1955. 148p. $3.50 

15. RICHARDS, ROBERT, ed. Concise Dictionary 
of American Literature. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1955. 253p. $5 
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16. Ruin, Joet E. and LELAND H. WATSON. 
Theatrical Lighting Practice. New York, Theatre 
Arts Books, 1954. (pub. 1955) 142p. $3.75 

17. SLOANE, WittiaAM. Children’s Books in 
England and America in the Seventeenth Century. 
New York, King’s Crown Press, 1955. 25ip. $5 


18. Turner, DAntEL S. Bibliography of Geol- 
ogy Theses, Colleges and Universities of the United 
States. Denver, Petroleum Research Libraries, 
1954, 482p. $8 


19. WittiaMs, Epwin B. Holt Spanish and 
English Dictionary. New York, Holt, 1955. 621, 
605p. plain edges, $7.50; thumb indexed, $8.50 

20. Who's Who in World Aviation. v..1, 
1955. Washington, American Aviation Publica- 
tions, 1955. 345p. $10 


Atlases and Guides 


A* OLD STAND-BY, now in its twenty-first edi- 
tion, Baedeker’s London* (Winchell, U198) 
does not depart from its earlier standard of excel- 
lence, and its preface rather sadly states, “It sets 
out to provide information concerning London in 
its present state and to tell the visitor what has sur- 
vived the severe bomb damage inflicted during the 
Second World War, what is lost forever, and what 
has been restored through the steadily pursued 
labour of reconstruction.” A new feature are the 
109 little sketches of the best known London build- 
ings, monuments, etc., which together with 19 maps 
and plans, some folded, illustrate the text of this 
most practical travel guide. 

Travelers will want Baedeker in their pockets, 
but fireside travelers, or those who wish to see 
brightly colored photographs of places they plan 
to visit, may spend some pleasant hours looking at 
Hammond's Pictorial Travel Atlas of Scenic Amer- 
ica." Brief practical information on ways of travel 
prefaces the six sectional maps and trip guides, 
the sightseeing gazetteer of the United States and 
Canada, and a section on accomodations in the 
national parks. A popularly-written text which 
covers the past as well as the present is in large, 
clear type. Though the 220 color photographs may 
be a bit gaudy for some tastes, it should make a 
good public library title for readers of Holiday. 
And the new maps and trip guides, the latter de- 
veloped by Dr. Jordan with the assistance of many 
private and official agencies, will have practical 
value. 

Also an entirely new atlas, but stressing maps 
rather than photographs, the Oxford Economic 
Atlas for India and Ceylon™ contains 97 pages of 
maps and statistical diagrams based on authentic 
sources. To help in comparisons, nearly all the 
world maps are on the Oxford Projection, which 
presents the land areas of the world at the largest 
scale possible for the space available, at the same 
time preserving the important equal area quality. 
Maps for agricultural commodities are based on 
detailed statistics for production for representative 
post-war years. The care in selecting the sources 
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of data, the wise selection of maps, and their clear 
and pleasing appearance add to the reference value 
of this volume, which — in England in 1953, 
is released in the United States in 1955. 


Biographical Sources 


Biographies of over one thousand English archi- 
tects and master builders who worked in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries, 
together with fully documented lists of their works 
are arranged alphabetically in A Biographical Dic- 
tionary of English Architects." Since many of the 
biographies will not be found in more general bio- 
graphical sources and since many of the 7,000 
buildings are listed with authorship established for 
the first time, this careful work of scholarship by 
an English historian will be indispensable to seri- 
ous students of English architectural history. In- 
dexes of persons and places are .ncluded. 


It's a far cry from Sir Christopher Wren to Eddie 
Rickenbacker but Who’sWho in World Aviation,” 
the first of its kind, includes brief factual accounts 
of 2,223 aviation leaders, based upon question- 
naires sent to the biographees, including officials 
and key employees of aircraft and engine compa- 
nies, airlines and associated industries, government 
officials and distinguished officers of the air serv- 
ices. Though world coverage is Gaimed, a tabula- 
tion of the 75 biographees in the letter A reveals 
60 American or living in the United States, 3 
Australian, 2 each from England and France, and 
one each from Mexico, Denmark, Peru, Iran, Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland, Philippines, and Spain. Of 
these, four are starred to indicate that requested 
information was not received. The editor asks the 
reader's indulgence and cooperation in correcting 
omissions in the next edition. And because of the 
ever-expanding nature of aviation, we may hope 
that future editions will be more truly world-wide 
in scope. 


Bibliography 


A useful guide to the contents of collections of 
sizable publications issued in succession under a 
collective title is Titles in Series,’ a handbook for 
librarians and students. About half of the contents 
is devoted to an alphabetical arrangement of series, 
commonly sought by students and librarians, which 
have been restricted to omit publishers’ series, gov- 
ernment publications, yearbooks, reprints, and se- 
ries published by university bureaus of business 
research, which can be located in current biblio- 
graphical tools. It is not restricted by country of 
origin or date of publication, and a check of the 
153 publishers in the letters A-G (remembering 
this includes the A’s heavily loaded with Ameri- 
can) shows 89 American publishers, the rest for- 
eign. It is difficult to establish the date range, as 
items of unnumbered series are sometimes arranged 
alphabetically, sometimes chronologically. How- 
ever, it would be safe to assume that the bulk of 
the titles have been published since 1900. The last 
half of the volume is an author-title index to the 
19,672 numbered items, making a list which is 
easy to use for identification. 

American Book-Prices Current’ (Winchell, 
A87) in its 1953-1954 edition records over 15,000 
price records from 102 sales held by 8 auction 
houses from July 1953 through June 1954. Its 
four _— cover books, autographs and manuscripts, 
broadsides, and maps, following the pattern of 
the preceding annual volume. Special emphasis on 
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Western Americana, with substantial sales of bib- 
liography and books about books, modern French 
illustrated books, Dickens and Dickensiana, charac- 
terized the year’s activities. 


Social Sciences 


An important source compiled by the University 
of Georgia’s Bureau of Business Research is the 
Georgia Statistical Abstract,’ which brings together 
in one loose-leaf volume important statistical infor- 
mation on Georgia and Georgia counties and cities, 
states adjacent to it, and on the United States. De- 
signed to provide not only statistics but a guide to 
other statistical publications and sources, in includes 
a representative selection of data from important 
official and private agencies, giving citation to 
source. Since it will be kept up-to-date with peri- 
odic supplements which will include a detailed 
index and bibliography, it will continue to be an 
up-to-date handbook which is broader in scope than 
its name implies. Particularly valuable are the in- 
troductory descriptive surveys which precede each 
of the subjects. For example, under vital statistics 
will be found a description of the kinds of statistics 
issued by the Georgia State Department of Public 
Health, the United States Public Health Service, 
and the Bureau of the Census. 

Now in its second edition, revised and enlarged, 
the Vocational Training Directory of the United 
States® lists about 3,800 private and 600 public 
non-degree schools, offering over 300 semi-profes- 
sional, technical, and trade courses. The alphabeti- 
cal arrangement under state and city is supple- 
mented by a detailed subject index, which will be 
useful to both high school and college students 
seeking information on education and training. 
Though listing does not designate recommendation, 
all the schools listed have met the requirements of 
the respective state departments of education, and/ 
or been approved for veterans’ training and/or by 
another responsible accrediting agency. For each 
school are given the address and abbreviations for 
courses taught. Public schools are indicated by the 
letter P. Since the first edition was recommended 
for first purchase by small libraries in Gertrude 
Forrester’s Occupational Literature, it is likely that 
all libraries concerned with vocational guidance 
will wish to add this up-to-date source to their 
collections. 

Also issued in a “new revised edition,” Every- 
one’s Complete Legal Adviser® makes no reference 
to the extent of revision, bears the same 1953 pref- 
ace which appeared in the 1953 edition (reviewed 
briefly in Current Reference Books, September 
1953), and is presented in the same journalistic 
style under chapters with such headings as ‘So 
You're Going to Hire a Lawyer,” “So You're Going 
to Build a House,” “Your Rights in Your Person 
and Your Property.” It covers other subjects like 
accidents, buying, and selling, with a short glossary 
of legal terms, and index, and some sample forms. 
Public libraries with the earlier one will probably 
not find it necessary to purchase this one, which 
has been brought out by a different publisher. 


Science and Technology 


Basic Medical Terms and Techniques™ is in- 
tended to provide a better understanding for those 
whose work is allied to the health services or the 
medical profession—medical technicians, registered 
and practical nurses, medical corpsmen, hospital 
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administrative personnel, medical secretaries, and 
other health service workers. Selection of most 
commonly used terms, with preference given to 
English derivatives where such derivatives have 
come into use to replace the Latin form, has been 
based on the author's experience in teaching nurs- 
ing. Terms, briefly defined, have been listed alpha- 
betically under various branches such as neurology, 
psychiatry, obstetrics and gynecology, surgery, etc. 
There is a section on charting and medical reports, 
and it would appear to be ideal for training medical 
secretaries. Photographs of setups for various ex- 
aminations or treatments accompany many of the 
sections and will prove useful in nurses’ training. 

Handbook of Applied Mathematics,” first pub- 
lished in 1933, is now in its third edition, where 
an effort has been made to retain the original pur- 
pose of providing formulas and methods, arranged 
in handy tables, together with thousands of repre- 
sentative sample problems. New chapters on elec- 
tronics, ventilating, and air conditioning, as well 
as information on the latest painting, finishing, and 
building materials have been added to the volume, 
which in its 24 sections, illustrated with plates and 
diagrams, covers arithmetic, geometry, trigonom- 
etry, differential calculus, mechanics, together with 
concrete, electricity, accounting, plumbing, etc. It 
should have wide use. 

Bibliography of Geology Theses™ is a prelimi- 
nary, unindexed list of theses based on information 
furnished by American academic institutions. The 
volume is arranged alphabetically under the name 
of the school, then alphabetically by author, giving 
degree and date for each. It is hoped that later 
editions will be prepared, giving an author and sub- 
ject index, but at present it has valuable reference 
uses in identifying author and title of a thesis for 
interlibrary loan and in determining whether micro- 
films are available, for this information is included 
for many of the schools, 

Ships of the Cunard Line®* is a historical treat- 
ment of the Cunard Company, accompanied by 
many small photographs, drawings, and descrip- 
tions of certain individual ships. A summary of 
Cunard war losses, of record passages, and a com- 
plete list of Cunard ships, arranged chronologically 
from 1840-1954, gives this little volume reference 
value in both engineering and transportation. 

Theatrical Lighting and Practice™ is designed 
for both the specialist and student, with separate 
chapters on collegiate practices, commercial indoor 
production, open-air production, puppetry, and TV, 
as well as a summary of job opportunities in com- 
mercial, semi-professional, or educational theater. 
An annotated, classified bibliography and a direc- 
tory of manufacturers are added features. 

The British Journal Photographic Almanac,* 
now in its 96th year of publication, is also useful 
for either the specialist or the amateur, with its 
review of recent advances, its articles on materials 
and methods for apparatus construction, a section 
on chemicals, tables and miscellaneous information 
on copyright, reproduction fees. A short pictocial 
section includes work of outstanding photograph- 
ers, but it is the text rather than the illustration 
which has most reference value in this inexpensive 
annual, whose price is oe kept low because 
re - large amount of advertising in front and 

ack. 


Language and Literature 


For those interested in the history of children’s 
literature, the beautifully printed Children’s Books 
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in England and America in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury™ furnishes not only a sound history, but a 
checklist of 261 items, arranged by year and ac- 
companied by copious explanatory notes. Indica- 
tion of the interesting style is evident from the 
chapter titles: The Little Victims Play; My Son, 
Hear the Instruction of Thy Father; Remember 
Now Thy Creator; Farewell, Rewards and Fairies; 
and A Sad Tale’s Best for Winter. A charming 
addition is the facsimile of a pamphlet entitled 
The Young Christian's Library. This is certainly a 
sound and scholarly contribution to the field. 


Also scholarly, but less readable is Language and 
Literature of the Anglo-Saxon Nations as Presented 
in German Doctoral Dissertations, 1885-1950," 
whose bibliography of 2,989 numbered items and 
name and subject index are accompanied by a brief 
preface in German and English. Broad sections on 
linguistics, literary science, and theatrical science 
are further appropriately classified, making avail- 
able an easy approach to an important body of re- 
search hitherto most difficult to search out. The 
name of the university and date of acceptance is 
given for each thesis, together with indication of 
whether it is printed or in manuscript. The Biblio- 
graphical Society of the University of Virginia has 
made possible the publication of this first attempt 
to provide a subject guide of this kind—for which 
English professors and linguistic scholars should 
be truly grateful. 


They may be less grateful to the publishers of 
Richards’ Concise Dictionary of American Litera- 
ture,” which, according to the publisher's statement 
“was designed, not simply for the scholar, but for 
the general reader who needs more enlightenment 
about a specific American author or movement than 
a mere catalog of facts can give him. . .. The 
scholar or the student, the editor or the teacher, 
will find in this dictionary almost any fact concern- 
ing American literature that he will ever need.” 
This appears to be an overstatement, for a com- 
parison of entries in the letter A (42 entries, 34 of 
them being brief biographical sketches of authors 
with a very sketchy bibliography of their writings, 
6 being even briefer notes on magazines, and 2 
being brief notes on associations) with the Oxford 
Companion to American Literature, reveals that all 
except 3 of them will be found there, often with 
longer sketches, and only occasionally with less 
up-to-date information. And of course, many more 
entries will be found in Oxford than in Richards’. 
He does include five surveys of criticism, drama, 
novel, poetry, and short story in America, which 
give at some length his views, but with no ap- 
pended bibliographies for furthar reference. The 
volume appears to be practically a one-man job of 
compilation, for he expresses his appreciation for 
the assistance of only Professor Leary for his sug- 
gestions concerning procedure, of Professor Richard 
Walser for preparation of the North Carolina 
entries, and of “Chris Richards for her invaluable 
editorial assistance.” Chris missed the spelling of 
Jefferson Davis as Davies in the Tate sketch. And 
she might have suggested that the full-page pho- 
tographs of some authors, scattered at random 
through the text, should have at least been referred 
to in the biographical sketches if not accompanying 
them. Some of these are rather muddy. Perhaps 
the rough tone of this review may be explained by 
the rather annoying tone of the book's preface. But 
in spite of a little more up-to-date information on 
a few authors and the five longer survey articles, 
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Desate d “ serve as 2 tradeiw and aye Gaile guide to zl 
makes and models of |Smm orojectors manufactured anee 1973. 


Complete Description of more than 365 models of l6mm motwn 
pictere projectors including: l6mum sound projectors. 16mm op- 
(ital /magnetic sowad projectors, l6mm carbon are projectors and 
lfram silent projectors 


Specifications for each model melading: manufacturing date. 


hat price, serial member, lens, lamp, reel capacity, rewind informa- 
tion and availability of parts. 


Handyto-use Tables imelading: Serial Number Index, Projec- 
tion Lamp Table, Exciter Lamp Table, Lamp Nomenclature Chart, 
Sereen Size Table for 16mm and 35mm Projectors, Trouble Chart 
for \6nnm Projectors and Manufacturers’ names and addresses. 


Order your copies of this new 120 page NAVA Bluebook 
now. ... Convenient &/ox11 inch size, soft cover and plastic bound. 
Vrices are $4.00 per copy; $3.50 if check enclosed with order. 


NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, INC., 
2540 EASTWOOD AVENUE EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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As Others See Us 


HILE CLEARING OUT THE CATCH-ALL on my 

desk the other day, I found this descriptive 

bit written by a university student who was sched- 

uled to work in the library as part of an education 
course: 

W hat I Saw in the Library the First Two Days. 

There was a large desk near the center of the 
room where the children checked out and returned 
their books. And there were low tables and small 
chairs where the children might work, read, and 
look at books. Then around the walls were many 
shelves containing books of all kinds. 

As a background there was one wall of large 
photographic murals. A large bulletin board dis- 
played an exhibit on Time with pictures and books 
pertaining to time and time-pieces. Above the 
shelves were large colorful pictures. The big show 
window contained the flags of the United Nations 
and the children had brought stamps for each one 
of 152 countries, There were growing ivy plants 
and other greenery all around. 

In one section was Mrs. McGuire's office, con- 
taining a desk, typewriter, materials, and a long 
work counter for repairing old books and prepar- 
ing new ones. Near here was a filing cabinet, the 
Children’s Catalog, the card catalog, a card sorter, 
a cabinet for records and other audio-visual mate- 
rials, as well as projectors, tape recorder and record 
player. There was a section for new books and 
also many collections of such things as pictures, 
ye magazines, and book jackets. 

Also there were all ages of children, coming and 
going in the library all during the two days. 

I use Casis so often as the basis for these monthly 
discussions that I thought you might enjoy seeing 
it through the eyes of one visitor. Mrs. Foster be- 
came later a very valuable helper in the library 
and I wish that she might have rewritten her im- 
pressions at the termination of her practice period. 
She would probably have discovered a little more 
order than this initial impression indicated, Later 
she had her practice teaching in the Casis kinder- 
gartten and told me many times that her library 
experience had proved very helpful. She wished 
that all beginning teachers might have the profit- 
able opportunity of working with library materials. 


Around-the-Clock Service 


Lillian Davis, librarian of a large Milwaukee 
high school, has sent us a detailed account of her 
program of library service. We do not have space 
to do more than quote a few excerpts, but the fact 
that her article was written at the suggestion of 
her principal is evidence that her school is feeling 
the impact of good service: 

It has been our aim to make our high school a 
"Library Centered School.” Several services have 


~ School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this Page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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become traditional, among which are the 10th 
grade library instruction, a library apprentice course 
with credit, special collections for special groups, 
and “around-the-clock service’ ! 


Her library instruction program sounds like a 
taxing one for her, but she believes that in addi- 
tion to helping the students, “it is a means of 
keeping in touch with teachers’ classroom activities 
and maintaining a close working relationship with 

The apprentice class, limited to a dozen 
upperclassmen, is composed of students who have 
demonstrated maturity and responsibility. “These 
students often mention how much the work helps 
them in their classes. Some find it helps them get 
a job in college libraries and a few have gone on 
to become librarians.” Miss Davis keeps a rack of 
books on the counter in the office for the conveni- 
ence of the faculty, where they may be checked out 
under the supervision of one of the clerks. Collec- 
tions of books are assembled for gifted students 
on a special shelf in the library. 


Philadelphia in July 


Here are a few coming events that cast their 
shadows for school librarians, planning to attend 
ALA in Philadelphia. 


Their general meeting will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the six major problems on the agenda 
of the White House Conference on Education: 
(1) What should our schools accomplish? (2) In 
what way can we organize our school systems more 
efficiently and economically? (3) What are our 
school building needs? (4) How can we get 
enough good teachers—and keep them? (5) How 
can we finance our schools—build and operate 
them? (6) How can we obtain a continuing public 
interest in education? Clint Pace of Dallas, Texas, 
director of the White House Conference wil] give 
a progress report on the conference. Two other 
speakers will present other phases of the subject. 

AASL will also sponsor a two-hour discussion 
meeting on “The Superior Student and the Librar- 
ian.”” A keynote speaker and a panel will introduce 
the subject. Bernice Wiese, supervisor of school 
libraries in Baltimore, will preside. Other AASL 
events of interest are the assembly breakfast and 
tours of the city and suburban school libraries. 

The two preconference meetings—one on Chil- 
dren’s Book Publishing, at Columbia University, 
directed by Frances Henne, and the other on audio- 
visual aids, chaired by Olive DeBruler—are addi- 
tional drawing cards. Further details of time and 
place will be available in your ALA Bulletin and 
the convention program. Make your reservations! 


A New Focus 


Joyce C. McLendon reports that the Association 
of North Carolina Library Clubs (student aids) 
selected as the theme for its third annual confer- 
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Display for The Month 


A SMART LINE OF BOOKS was the title of a dis- 
play of new books at the Adams, Massachusetts, 
Free Library. The fish were cutouts, two from 
silver foil, and a third from royal blue aluminum 
foil. The bubbles were made of silver foil, and 
sinkers (hanging from foil-covered lines) were of 
red cardboard. The net was a hairnet, with pieces 
of cork strung through it. All were displayed 
against a background of navy blue crepe paper. 


Me 


series A 





A summer display at the Pottsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, Free Public Library was entitled THE Mys- 
"TERIOUS SEA. The “underwater” section of the dis- 
play case contained sawdust for sand. and a ship 
model. The coral was cut from wallpaper and 
mounted on cardboard. The background was aqua- 
marine crepe paper on which were pasted colored 
fish cut from old magazines. Other fish were strung 
on thread and suspended from the top. A pale 
green curtain was fastened in front of the scene 
and green celophane across the top. Air fern was 
used for seaweed. When the sun hit the case, the 
librarian reports, the effect was amazingly realistic. 
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The other, “land,” half of the case displayed, be- 
sides appropriate books and illustrations, sand toys, 
shells, and a lighthouse which was made from a 
large paper container. 


An eighth-grade library assistant at the Gause 
School, Washougal, Washington, designed an effec- 
tive library display on FISHING. The floor of the 
display window was covered with moss, sea shells, 
starfish, sand dollars, Japanese glass floats, and clam 
shells. Two sides of the window were used for 


displaying various types and sizes of spinners. The 
back of the window was covered with a fish net 
showing lead weights and colored paper fish pinned 
to the net. 





A Goop CATCH! was simply depicted on an 
Athens, Georgia, high school library bulletin board 
Book jackets were arranged “inside” a string net 
with cardboard handle. Construction-paper water 
dripped from the bottom of the net, and a fish 
peered up from a pool of water below. 
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READ AND RELAX, a summer reading display at 
the Fort Totten, New York, library, was made in 
three hours at a cost of 30 cents. Materials were 
two sheets of watercolor paper, three poster boards, 
a sand bag, and book covers. The hammock was 
made by cutting the sand bag in an oblong shape, 
threading it with yarn, and tying it together to 
give a hammock dhe t. The palm trees and scene 
were copied from a magazine advertisement. 





Elmer Davis’ book, BUT WE WERE BORN FREE, 
was the theme of a Fourth of July display at the 
University of Omaha library. The background was 
of white paper with red firecrackers. A scroll of 
red construction paper was used as background for 
the Mitten-letters caption. The Minuteman was 
drawn in white ink on blue and the liberty bells 
were cut from two shades of brown paper. Glue 
and gold dust were used for the sparks from the 
firecrackers and the crack in the bells. Books on 


democracy, freedom, the United States, and the 
United Nations were arranged near by. 
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Changahle- §-Dimersil 


Librarians, everywhere are making their own 
attractive display-signs just like professionals 
with MITTEN‘S dramatic magic re-usable letters 

. available in many sizes (%°’-9"'), many 
character-faces, ond three different construc- 
tions: PINBAK* (pin-on); SANBAK* (glue-on); 
TRAKK® (stand-up) . . . always at your fingertips 
ready for use. 
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LOW-BUDGET 
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DISPLAY 
MASTER 
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{all Pinbok*) 





A pre-packaged assortment of almost 1,000 
letters, numerals, illustros, dots, darts, arrows, 
music notes, stars and punctuations—all PINBAK* 
¥,"" to 2'*—thumb-press into soft backgrounds 
just like thumbtacks. 
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Each money-saving Display Master Kit includes | 
4 display sign panels, a guide-rule, a handy |} 
storage case, and easy-to-follow instructions ; 
and suggestions that will help you solve your ! 
sign lettering and display problems and give | 
you better results with more creative satisfac- | 
tion—at much lower cost! ; 
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Want Free samples 
Your own initials s 


Write Mitten’s library Service Dept. \W-65 
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MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS | 
2 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. | 
OR REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA H 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








S$ JUNE ROLLS AROUND, conferences claim 
major attention of librarians and of the many 
organizations serving iibraries. 

Special Libraries Association starts off the list 
with its 46th annual convention in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, June 12-16. Those from The Wilson Com- 
pany who will attend are Howard Haycraft, presi- 
dent; Marie D. Loizeaux, editor of WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN; Doris Dart of INTER- 
NATIONAL INDEX; and Jeanne Des Marais of 
ART INDEX. Be sure to visit the Wilson exhibit 
in Booth 30. 

June 22-24 the Canadian Library Association will 
hold its 10th annual conference at Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan. Dorothy West, editor of the STAND- 
ARD CATALOG SERIES, will be the Wilson 
representative. 

The American Library Association’s 74th annual 
conference will be held July 3-9 in Convention 
Hall, Phiiadelphia, Pennsylvania. Those from The 
Wilson Company who will attend for the full week 
include: Howard Haycraft, president; Charles J. 
Shaw, secretary of the board and in charge of per- 
sonnel; Edwin B. Colburn, chief of indexing serv- 
ices; Dorothy Charles, editor of INTERNA- 
TIONAL INDEX: Dorothy E. Cole, editor of 
LIBRARY LITERATURE; Dorothy H. West, edi- 
tor of STANDARD CATALOG SERIES; Sarita 
Robinson, editor of READERS’ GUIDE TO PERI- 
ODICAL LITERATURE; Marie D. Loizeaux, edi- 
tor of WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN; and 
Vineta Blumoff, sales representative. Many other 
editors and staff members will be present for part 
of the week. Appointments may made at the 
Wilson exhibit, Booths B15-17. 


Reference Honors 


NEW SERIAL TITLES—the continuation in a 
current and expanded form of UNION LIST 
OF SERIALS by the Library of Congress under the 
sponsorship of the Joint Committee on the UNION 
LIST OF SERIALS—is already the recipient of 
reference honors with its listing by Louis Shores 
as one of the top ten reference books of 1954. The 
choice was made from 338 reference books reported 
by publishers during 1954, with a jury of eleven 
reference librarians voting to choose the top ten 
books of the year. 

The UNION LIST OF SERIALS, listing serial 
holdings in institutions throughout the United 
States, was called by John Lawler in his book, The 
H. W. Wilson Company, “the greatest coopera- 
tive enterprise ever undertaken by American librar. 
ies.” The Library of Congress has taken over, from 
The Wilson Company, publication of this indis- 
pensable reference tool by recording holdings of 
new serials in its NEW SERIAL TITLES. The 
1954 cumulative annual of this reference top ten-er 
has just been published. 

NEW SERIAL TITLES is sold by the Card Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress. Prices are $40 
for monthly issues and cumulative annual; $25 for 
cumulative annual only. 
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A frame from READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE, part of 
the Library Tools series which won a 
Schoiastic Teacher National Filmstrip 
award. 


How to Use the Library 


A Scholastic Teacher fifth annual National! Film- 
strip Award winner of particular interest to librar- 
ians is Library Tools, a series of six color filmstrips 
designed to help students to more efficient library 
use. The series, produced by Maxwell Desser for 
Young America Films, includes six titles: READ- 
ERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
(the subject of one entire filmstrip); Books for 
Biography (including CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
and TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS); 
One-Volume Encyclopedias; Gazetteers and At- 
lases; Almanacs and Yearbooks; Aids in Writing 
and Reading. The set of six filmstrips is available 
at $30, individual titles at $6, from Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st Street, New York 17. 


Contents of the Earth 


After successive years of thinking about unem- 
ployment, reemployment, full employment, about 
factory production, inflation and deflation, and 
hundreds of other matters in the structure of eco- 
nomic life, the United States must now give new 
and deep consideration to the fundamental upon 
which at employment, all daily activity, eventually 
rests: the contents of the earth and its physical 
environment, (Report of the President's Materials 
Policy Commission, June 1952) 

With this quote, the Reference Shelf’s newest 
title, OUR NATURAL RESOURCES: THEIR DE- 
VELOPMENT AND USE begins its exploration 
of national policies on hydroelectric power, the 
Tidelands, Public Lands, and Atomic Energy 
through reprints of articles and speeches by experts. 

The beginning section gives the background and 
principles of present policies; other sections discuss 
the pros and cons of public and private ownership. 

(Continued on page 806) 
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NOW 
scone ene AVAILABLE 


The 
Newly 
Revised... 


Greatly 
Expanded 


Audio - Visual 
Equipment Directory 


Published by 
The National Audio-Visual Association, Ine. 


ATION, ENC 


soc 
i avpro.visuae a 


RATIONS 





The first complete source of information about audio-visual equipment 
used in schools, churches, business, government and community groups. 

A handy guide for anyone concerned with audio-visual equipment—its 
selection, purchase, maintenance or use. Includes complete specifications, 
photos and prices for more than 400 models on all types of audio-visual 
equipment, including: 


16mm Motion Picture Equipment Sound Slidefilm Projectors 

(Optical sound, magnetic sound and Record and Transcription Players 

repetitive equipment) Disc Recorders 

Filmstrip and Slide Projectors Magnetic Tape Recorders and Playbacks 
Opaque Projectors Repetitive Tape Equipment 
Overhead Projectors Projection Screens 
Special Purpose Projectors Projection Tables and Starids 
Automatic Continuous Still Projectors Projection Pointers 


Special Sections devoted to: 
Film Library Equipment and Services 
Miscellaneous Accessory Equipment 


Designed for quick reference, this new directory incorporates a visual 
thumb index to each section; a complete listing of manufacturers’ names and 
addresses (over 200) with page references to their listing and a glossary of 
trade names for quick reference to the manufacturers’ name. 


Order your copy now. . . . 184 pages, 872x11 inches, soft cover and 
plastic bound. Prices are $4.00 per copy; $3.50 if check enclosed with order. 


National Audio - Visual Association, Inc., 2540 Eastwood Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 


(Continued from page 804) 

Among the more stimulating articles in OUR 
NATURAL RESOURCES: The ABC's of “Dixon- 
Yates” (United States News and World Report) 
—The President on “Dixon-Yates’’ (by President 
Eisenhower )—Don’t Let TVA Be Wrecked, Mr. 
President (by Frank G. Clement )—Who Owns the 
Oil Under the Sea? (by Alan Barth)—Private 
Forestry in Transition (by Samuel T. Dana)—In- 
dustry Bids for Atomic Power (by James W. 
Irwin)— Public Lands and Itching Fingers (by 
Wallace Stegner)—-Tidelands Oil Rights and Sub- 
surface Mineral Rights (by Lester C. Hunt). 

The complete list of 6 titles in the current 1955 
volume of the Reference Shelf: 


PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS: THE CON- 
FLICT OF POWERS (published) 

SOCIAL WELFARE IN THE U. S. (published) 

OUR NATURAL RESOURCES: THEIR DE- 
VELOPMENT AND USE (published) 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
YOUTH (coming) 

REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1954-1955 (coming) 

U. S. POLICY IN ASIA (coming) 


What's In a Name? 


The new second edition of AMERICAN NICK- 
NAMES has just been published. Many improve- 
ments have been made, such as the consolidation 
of much of the material in the original edition of 
1937, plus the addition of information about nick- 
names of recent or contemporary interest. Among 
the nationally prominent people added are Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the late General Joseph Stilwell, 
and Mrs. Anna Moses. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


AMERICAN NICKNAMES. George E. Shankle. 
2d ed. 1955. $7.50 

CuRRENT BioGRAPHY. Monthly issues, $4 
a year (U. S. and Canada); foreign, $6. 
Yearbooks, $6 each; foreign, $8 

Our NATURAL ReEsouURCES: THEIR DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND USE. Juanita Morris 
Kreps, ed. Reference Shelf, Vol. 27, 
No. 2. Subscription price, 6 different 
titles for $8 (U. S. and Canada; $10 for- 
eign); separate titles, $2 each. 

PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS: THE CONFLICT 
OF Powers. Joan Coyne MacLean, ed. 
Reference Shelf, Vol. 27, No. 1. (See 
above) 

READERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE. On the service basis 

SOCIAL WELFARE IN THE U. S. Poyntz 
Tyler, ed. Reference Shelf, Vol. 27, 
No. 3. (See above) 

TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. S. J. 
Kunitz and Howard Haycraft, eds. $8.50 

UNION LIST OF SERIALS, second supplement 
to second edition: 1944-1949. (Published 
in 1954). On the service basis 











Two samples of the definitions follow: 


DouGHrace, About 1840 the Abolitionists 
designated a northern man who favored slavery a 
Doughface. The term is said to have been origi- 
nated by John Randolph of Roanoke as early as 
1820. He is said to have called them Doe-faces in 
allusion to the ‘timid, startled look of that animal 
which is said to shrink from the reflection of its 
own face in the water.” 

Gas House GANG. During the 1930's the bril- 
liant playing of the entire St. Louis Cardinals team 
made them National League champions for several 
years and World Series winners twice. The group's 
invincible technique on the diamond and their 
highspirited behavior, reminiscent of the rowd) 
Baltimore Orioles of the nineteenth century, won 
for them the name of Gas House Gang. Among 
the members of the gang noted for their ability 
to win games were Dizzy and Paul Dean, Frank 
Frisch, Pepper Martin, Ducky Medwick, Lippy 
Durocher, and Dazzy Vance. 


Visitors 


Among recent visitors to The Wilson Company 
are: 


Karin Tofft, librarian, Swedish Employers Con- 
federation, Stockholm. 

Eleanor Phinney, lecturer, Rutgers University 
Coe School of Library Service, and 18 stu- 

ents. 

Richard C. Reynolds, assistant professor of li- 
brary education, State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York. 

Robert S. Burgess, head, department of librar- 
ianship, State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York, and 9 students. 

Jean Freeman, assistant to the dean, University 
of North Carolina School of Library Science, and 
12 students. 

Mary O’Bryant, librarian, Albion, Michigan, 
Public Library. 

Mrs. J. Leslie Engstrom, librarian, Albion, 
Michigan, High School, and Mr. Engstrom, teacher 
of economics, Albion College. 

Hilda Grieder, assistant professor, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, and 32 students. 


Staff 


Edwin B. Colburn, chief of indexing services of 
The Wilson Company, was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Council of National Library Asso- 
ciations at its spring meeting. He will serve for 
the 1955-1956 term. 

Also elected to office, effective July 1, is Dor- 
othy Ethlyn Cole, editor of LIBRARY LITERA- 

, who was named president of the New York 
Library Club at its last general meeting of the year. 
Miss Cole was a speaker at the spring conference 
of the Alabama Library Association, which she ad- 
dressed on the subject of “H. W. Wilson, a Friend 
to Libraries.” 

In May, Dorothy H. West, editor of the 
STANDARD CATALOG SERIES, addressed the 
Suffolk County Library Association course for li- 
brarians, at the Patchogue, Long Island, Public 
Library, on reference ks published by The 
Wilson Company. 

Late in April, BULLETIN Editor Marie Loiz- 
eaux spoke on The Wilson Company publications 
in Muriel Fuller’s course, Survey of Magazine Pub- 
lishing, at Columbia University. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 801) 


ence, “The Library Club Improves Human Rela- 
tions.’” Small discussion groups centered their at- 
tention on relations at home, at school, in the com- 
munity, and abroad. The association plans to give 
an annual scholarship to a student interested in 
school librarianship as a career. We admire the 
broadening basis of endeavor shown in the pro- 
gram of this state organization of student library 
assistants. 


From Our Mail Bag 


Congratulations to Enrichment Records for re- 
ceiving the George Washington Honor Medal. 
These Freedom Foundation awards are given each 
year on Washington's birthday at Valley Forge for 
“outstanding achievement in helping to bring about 
a better understanding of the American Way of 
Life.” The Enrichment Records, based on Random 
House's Landmark books, are dramatic presenta- 
tions of the important events that built our country. 


We were happy to receive our copy of the cur- 
rent Summary: Junior Book Award: Reading Pro- 
gram (Boys Clubs of America, 381 4th Avenue, 
New York 16). The digest of boys’ comments on 
the books they read are so revealing and helpful 
in guidance (reading and otherwise). The copy 
came just in the nick of time, because a graduate 
student at the university was abie to make use of 
the comments on biography in connection with the 
research she is initiating on the values in biography 
for young readers. 

The High School Librarians Choose the Best 
of ’54 for Their Readers, published jointly by the 
School Libraries Division, Baltimore Department of 
Education and the Young People’s Department of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, is a worth-while com- 
bination of teen-age titles and adult books. It is 
attractive, too, with many intriguing captions, de- 
scriptive notes and humorous sketches. Order at 
10c a copy from the Department of Education, 
3 East 25th Street, Baltimore 18. Not available in 
quantity. 

From the State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania, Ralph Fritz sends his annual issue of 
The Kutztown Bulletin. This year it is “School 
Libraries—How to Increase Their Use.” There is 
a wealth of good material included under such 
main topics as Basic Conditions for Good Use, 
Desirable General Conditions That Encourage Use, 
Devices and Methods for Increasing Use. The pho- 
tographic illustrations also have an interesting story 
to tell. I could find no price included, so if you 
wish a copy, be sure to inquire about the charge. 

And now, goodbye until next September, a happy 
vacation, and SEE YOU NEAR THE LIBERTY BELL 
ON JULY 4TH AT ALA! 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 799) 
reference librarians will probably choose to wait 
for a new edition of the Oxford Companion, which 
more nearly meets their criteria for a good hand- 
book. 


The Holt Spanish and English Dictionary™ in- 
cludes both peninsular and Spanish American, 
while the English is both American and British. 
Frequency counts have been used to determine the 
degree to which certain types of words should be 
included, Pronunciation is indicated in the English- 
Spanish part, and both parts indicate whether terms 
are botanical, nautical, legal, etc., when necessary. 
Dr. Williams has spent ten years on this work 
which the publishers claim is the most comprehen- 
sive, modern, accurate, and easy to use when com- 
pared with other dictionaries. Because of Holt's 
reputation and that of the author, this is probably 
true. The format is excellent for the heavy type 
of the entries helps to make up for its necessarily 
small size. It will make an excellent addition to 
any reference collection, 





THUNDER in the INDEX —my revolutionary, 
3-dimensional, alphabetical classification system—is now 
being used as a guide to reorganization or development 
in many public, university and special libraries. Intro- 


ducing dialectics to the library, it is the first advance 
in dialectical method in over 3000 years. 


limp 
00 


44 pp. mimeo. $1.50 per copy, cloth cover. 


In paper cover: $1 
MORRIS J. SPIVACK Counselor to LIBRARIES 
606 Ocean View Avenue Brooklyn 35, New York 








OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
Gummed labels for “alp etical file of 
223 fields of work and 483 cross 
references. Use on ANY 
SIZE folders. 
List of headings. ms > + 4 a labels. 
omplete. 
STERLING POWERS. PUBLISHING co. 
Box Haute |, Indiana 








Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 











OLD BIBLES REBOUND 


A price, binding and style to meet every 
need. Quality workmanship guaranteed. 
Write for illustrated price folder. 
“Internationally known specialists.” 


NORRIS BOOKBINDING COMPANY 


102w Nichols Avenue Greenwood, Miss. 

















vo 


Today’s -rcstens 


auruenstine 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periedical Literature since 1935 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
First 20 Volumes 
$73 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY — 


35-WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 
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SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 
“gnton "an > ye BE . 4. will receive 4 = 


of Experien: 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York 11, N. ¥ 











We can supply many 
out-of-print tities from 
our comprehensive stock 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


of several hundred 

STECHERT - thousand volumes— 

"s Lead others through our eM- 

Bik yh. 3% cient search services, 

31 East Tenth Ma here and abroad. No 
New York 3, N. charge for searching. 














THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 
offers to 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For .efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 6, Mass. 


VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS 





AMERICAN LIBRARIANS AGENCY 











REFERENCE LIBRARIAN: Liberal Arts 
College, northern Jersey. Library school 
graduate with some experience, Reference 
Work including library instruction of Fresh- 
man English classes. 38 hour week, four 
week paid vacation, Social Security and re- 
tirement plan. Write stating qualifications, 
etc. Salary range $3600-$4000. Write Box U, 
c/o Wilson Library Bulletin. 











LIBRARY DIRECTOR: Accredited library 
school graduate with administrative experi- 
ence; range $3500-$4100. Further 
information, address Edna M. Krouse, Li- 
brarian, Wyomissing, Pennsylvania. 


salary 











WANTED—LIBRARIAN: Man or woman, 
September 1955, as head librarian in prepar- 
atory school. 20,000 volumes, 300 students, 
two full time librarians plus part time assist- 
ance. Salary approximately $3,000 plus 
maintenance. Imagination and _ character 
much more important than library training. 
Pleasant surroundings, coeducational Quaker 
school in the country 25 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Please write full details to Daniel 
D. Test, Headmaster, Westtown School, 
Westtown, Penna. 
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HELPFUL TIPS FROM OUR ADS 


Books for the librarian are advertised this month 
by - ALA (see page 742) and SLA (see page 
758). 

The Better Homes and Gardens Diet Book is now 
available in a special library edition (see page 
796). 

Chilton announces a new policy of filling book 
orders for librarians (see pages 738 and 739). 





Index to Advertisers 


Aietes Peli a. sas ck eek. 761 
American Librarians Agency ..... ... 808 
American Library Association ........... 742 
American Library Service .......... 762 
nO SAR 744 
a le i 757 
Baker Book House ................ 5 762 
Barnes & Noble, Inc. ............... 807 
Bay State Periodical Service ............. 808 
Better Homes & Gardens ................. 79% 
Bro-Dart Industries ............. 747, 750 & 752 
Bruce Publishing Company ........ 763 
RETR Se SES 765 
Chilton Company ................ 738 & 739 
Christopher Publishing House .. 757 
Comet Press Books ................... 7% 
Compton, F. E. & Company ...... 766 
Demco Library Supplies .. 759 & 763 
SIONS oo e' 28 sis g aeeL Ds W inli denies. o's 796 
CNG i eee atoee es cout e', 743 
Holliston Mills ................ biel 745 
Huntting, H. R. Company ......... 758 
Library of Congress .............. 756 
Magafile Company 744 
Marador Corporation 755 
McClurg, A. C. Company ...... 758 
Mittens Display Letters ............. 803 
National Audio-Visual Association ..... 800 & 805 
Norris Bookbinding Company ..... 807 
. . BRS ee 751 
Pebbling Company ............ 762 
Pitman Publishing Corp. 760 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. ............ 749 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. ...... 753 
Seven Bookhunters ..... boxy 808 
Special Libraries Association ... 758 
Spencer Press ............... Back Cover 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. .... Ae aoe 808 
Sterling Powers “ pancorcia Ga... 807 
Spivack, Morris J. ch 807 
Taylor, Coley, Inc. ....... 754 
University Microfilms ...... Third Cover 
Van Nostrand, D. Company ... 750 
Virginia Metal Products, Inc. . . 737 
Vital Speeches of the Day ... 807 
Winston, John C. Com 756 
World Book RMOPOUIOGEA ............... 741 
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WILL YOUR COMMUNITY’S ACTIVITIES 
BECOME A BLANK PAGE IN HISTORY? 


ce acponieann OLD, BRITTLE NEWSPAPER FILES NOW 


800 PAGES IN 
THE PALM OF 
YOUR HAND 


The detail.and sweep of daily happenings that lend color 
and life to history must come from newspaper files. Yet, 
notoriously fragile newspapers last but a short while 
beyond the.events they record. 

University Microfilms. solves this dilemma. 

Ordinary newspaper files, perishable and clumsy to 
handle, can be transposed into convenient.rolls of micro- 
film which actually save costs. And, in addition to the 
highly desirable permanence of microfilm 
files, you'll find they-are easier to use . . . al- 
ways legible and accurate, 

The seeing “Preserving Your News- 
paper For Posterity,” covers all aspects of 
microfilming newspaper files. It will be 
sént to'you at ho charge. Write for your 
copy today. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 








cae 
















=5000 years af histoy...o a single map!” 


From the Indus Valley in 3000 B.C., to the end of the French-Vietmioh 

‘War in babs Pee Asiatic history are traced on these two o.lorful pages! 

ecient and in a Soa eveat to 

Astor 

odian Teter and Li yee pncyevoPapia r those on 
Pde >see lamilies, Cam 

Canada, the Eatabbestes 

So asicicn te mention only a few, 


Aad chere are over 60 pages of world and American historical maps included in 
volumes 19 and 20 plus a 190-page world atlas.—all in ful! color! 

Accurate, learned and plete, these uniq 
sections on maps typify the many unusual 
foand in THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
. ENCYCLOPEDIA and introduced 
for the first time in 
any reference set. 














of TH bow of wri of atoms ged ragnees cotesie fein of 
2 rege: aie aan Lnenne 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
| Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and fesiisole form for every member of the family. 

20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE ——s 

® 10,000,000 words 










FRANKLIN J. MEINE 
Editor ie-Chiet Ubrory Buckram Edition 
5 Available ta schools ond libraries only, 
of @ substantial drcount. 
Sonthochon guorontsed or money refunded ‘ 


wm. Otiaeat oreector SPENCER PRESS, INC. wen ne soa on wat, nomex nuNoWs 
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CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


The figures represent the combined standing of each book based on reports 
from the public libraries of: Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New 
tive Ci D nest Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spring- 

eld, oronto. 


In arriving at these figures, each vote for first place counts 10; for second 
place, 9; for third place, 8; etc., tenth place counting 1. 


FICTION 
MARQUAND, Sincerely, Willis Wayde ..............ccceeeeeceees 120 
Beemer canes eneay’ a: TRG ooo o 5 os cocec tet wbecsedecscese 119 
Birmates,, Tee Time Son | Garmaate 0 oe soo chinks cc cc ccsnWadeseecssces 105 
i OMe oii. awe s.4s teksto cdateiesbhabetue« 101 
NG.” ZUNE OD DUNE ©. vice dns idacnccccsdneeséseectdces 98 
YOuRCENAR. Memoirs of Hadrian ............cccscccccsessscees 68 
IE Sok bo Ces Vicdacakehed eee s aidippadens cakees sas 65 
rr skp aceneec usw h aw nddeenss che kecteiets 52 
EE SUE NR so abs naucine ees vies agiemmens celal 56 dea 43 
MacInnes. Pray for a Brave Heart ..........-.ccccccccscccccecs 42 
I 6. bnik 0 cua dpaeh es Seb sdopieees sinpuebeesvae ers 38 
en oa. oN dwbeek sb wee nes bind sudadesae 35 
Davenport. My Brother's Keeper ..........cccccccccccscecceees 25 
ON 2 oak csc evin bREbh os RELAS NRK SORKS She 008 24 
GRREIIRUIIE, “TD CROSIIINE. i656 vnc cbko cece dbdidgercvess 20 
NONFICTION 
Ria, tee TO, Wit BO ons ea ik 6 Adin cick ns cen nn'ed bie 167 
I a, CRUDE: 6a 0 ono 65a SedDcncssecesedsetikedccees 126 
AwpricH. Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A. .........cseccceeeccecces 120 
PEALE. The Power of Positive Thinking ................+2..+2045- 116 
NN ee CN BRE io ooo wick nc cep dees wb wan babenccces 116 
De TA CEI 8s odd pé as kc aoscdsibioughbacdines 80 
ee RO ag os ick pi ceeeynecKeensseOibeadescuss 76 
DN EMG. 1s 50d. o-0 ca Phnnkhe Knobdbebes deadbeasegheenss 42 
Davis. Two Minutes Till Midnight .............cccccecccccceces 34 
SCHINDLER. How to Live 365 Days a Year ..........cceccececeees 31 
er See PE ROE 6. 6 8 tdd tee ones tdsau cba innnwae ees 29 
et, CONS beh dn ad nu babs were as.os obs cGbcouces 6s 25 
LippMAN. Essays in the Public Philosophy ............--eeeeeeeees 23 
aes, “Sra Sema CAC MRE cone ed hs ss cccccavestevessocs 20 


Beemoe.. “Tike They Diterclln Was Ge eo ocikc co ccicaveccccccsdenccces 19 














READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





selecting 





The se of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
fide to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except July 
and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





ABOUT PEOPLE 


BARRYMORE, ETHEL, 1879- 
Memories; an autobiography. 
1955 310p illus $4 

Appeared serially in the “Ladies’ home 
journal” 

“A picture of the great Barrymore family, 
of perhaps America’s greatest actress, and of the 
stage itself during the last fifty years).” Retail 
bookseller 


BIDDLE, CORDELIA DREXEL 

My Philadelphia Father, by Cordelia 
Drexel Biddle as told to Kyle Crich- 
ton. Doubleday 1955 256p illus $4 

Colonel Anthony J. Drexel Biddle of 

Philadelphia “believed nothing was worth doing 

unless he gave it everything he had. Some of 

his fields of activity included boxing, religion, 
music, authorship, publishing, dancing and 
shooting.” Huntting 

BoropDIN, NIKOLAI MIKHAILOVICH, 1905- 

One Man in His Time. Macmillan 1955 

343p $4.50 
“Without rancor, the Russian scientist 
who gave up his citizenship in 1948 and left the 
country to which he had given forty-odd years 
of scientific work tells what it is like to be the 
ordinary inhabitant of his country—an ‘Ivan 

Doe’ behind the Iron Curtain.” Retail book- 

seller 

Dz Terra, HELMUuT, 1900- 

Humboldt; the life and times of Alexan- 
der von Humboldt. Knopf 1955 386p 
illus maps $5.75 

Explorer, scientist and humanist, Hum- 
boldt crowded a long life with travel in North 
and South America, Europe and Asia, with 
learning, writing and friendships, His name has 
been given to the Humboldt Current, the Hum- 
boldt Glacier and to various places in the United 

States and 


Harper 


NAaAGuIB, MOHAMMED, 1901- 
Egypt’s Destiny; a personal statement. 
Doubleday 1955 256p $4 


“The man who led Egypt’s revolt against 
King Farouk and became its first President, 
General Naguib, tells the story of his life, of 
the Palestinian War . . . and the battle for 
independence.” Retail bookseller 


SMITH, A. MERRIMAN, 1913- 
Meet Mister Eisenhower; by Merriman 
Smith. Harper 1955 308p illus $3.50 


“The story of what happened to General 
Eisenhower when he became a mister. It is not 
an analysis of his political beliefs or an appraisal 
of his conduct of government, but an attempt at 
a human picture of his way of life as President.” 
Introduction 


WANN, Marie (Dt Mario) 1911- 
Dependent Baggage: Destination Ger- 
many. Macmillan 1955 248p $3.50 


“The wife of the American Director of 
Education and Cultural Affairs in the Occupied 
Province of Hesse tells with a good deal of 
humor and understanding what it was like to be 
a ‘dependent’ in post-war Germany and struggle 
with official red tape, servants, etc.” Retail 
bookseller 


Woopress, JAMES LESLIE, 1916- 
Booth Tarkington, Gentleman from Indi- 
ana. Lippincott 1955 350p illus $5 


This “study of the beloved writer pictures 
him first as a boy, and contrasts the attitudes of 
his midwestern town with his own apprentice- 
ship in writing. Tracing the origins of his ma- 
terial leads into the events of later life as well, 
the first and second marriages and final happi- 
ness in hard work and success.” Kirkus 


FICTION 


BURRESS, JOHN, 1911- 
Missouri Traveler. Vanguard 1955 281p 


$3.50 


A story of a runaway from a childrens 
home “proves him wo of asylum in a small 
town. . . Protected by hall Evans, Biarn 
sets up housekeeping, has trouble with one 
nei r, sets another boy’s parents on the right 
track, and is again protected by Evans when the 
orphanage catches up with him.” Kirkus 

FINLETTER, GRETCHEN BLAINE (DAM- 
ROSCH ) 

Dinner Party (from the Journal of a 

Lady of Today) Harper 1955 236p $3 


An “account of a dinner party, whose 
hostess, convinced she is miserably incompetent 
when she'd like to be the perfect heroine, lets 
us in on the secret she is unaware of—her own 
charming competence.” Retail bookseller 


GASKIN, CATHERINE 
Sara Dane. Lippincott 1954 488p $3.95 


Based on the life of Mary Reibey, an Aus- 
tralian pioneer this tells “of a woman, who tin 
1792) sentenced to transportation for what can 
have been no more than a child’s prank, over- 
came the stigma of her conviction, and rose to a 
position of wealth and prominence among the 
citizens of early New South Wales.” Author's 
note 


Gray, ELIZABETH JANET, 1902- 
The Virginia Exiles, by Elizabeth Gray 
Vining. Lippincott 1955 317p $3.95 


“Reconstructs a little-known Revolutionary 
War episode: the arrest, detention, and, upon 
their refusal to sign a loyalty oath, the banish- 
ment ito the Virginia frontier) without trial of 
20 Philadelphia Friends. Young Caleb Middle- 
ton, the only fictional character among them, 
solves the conflict between Quaker principles 
and his desire to participate in the struggle for 
independence as well as winning a Virginia 
girl.” Bkl. 


MASTERS, DEXTER, 1908- 
The Accident. Knopf 1955 406p $4 


“This novel about the making and using of 
the atomic bomb takes place during the eight 
days it took Louis Saxl to die. He didn’t want 
to die, but an experiment had gone wrong and 
there was an accident. Was it unavoidable? In 
search for an answer, Louis’ life is laid bare.” 
Huntting 


PRIESTLEY, JOHN BOYNTON, 1894- 
Low Notes on a High Level. 
1955 ,c1954, 160p $2.75 


First published in England, 1954 

Satirical “tale of a young English musician 
tfor a British broadcasting statiori) who becomes 
embroiled in an inventor's schemes, is intro- 
duced to the disconcerting effects of drinking 
Schnapps, escapes from an overbearing fiancée 
to fall victim to a more charming one, and, after 
recklessly casting aside a distasteful job, finds 
one to his liking.” Bkl. 


Harper 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


TAYLOR, KAMALA (PURNAIYA) 

Nectar in a Sieve; a novel by Kamala 
Markandaya ,pseud,. Day 1955 ,c1954, 
248p $3.50 

First published in England, 1954 

“Rud i was the wife of a peasant 
farmer in southern India. Her marriage, ar- 
ranged by her parents, was as happy as possible 
in a land where droughts and floods caused 
severe hardships to those whose living came 
from the land. In telling Ruckamani’s story the 
author gives a vivid picture of life in an Indian 
village.” Huntting 


VIERTEL, JOSEPH Maurice, 1915- 
Last Temptation. Simon & Schuster 1955 
437p $3.95 

The main action of this adventure story 
takes place at the close of World War II in 
Europe and concerns a wealthy young couple 
who are confronted by enormous challenges that 
they are wholly unprepared to meet 


BEST FRIENDS 


LORENZ, KONRAD ZACHARIAS, 1903- 

Man Meets Dog; tr. by Marjorie Kerr 
Wilson; illus. by Annie Eisenmenger 
and the author. Houghton 1955 
cc1954, 211p illus $3 

Original German edition published 1950 

The author discusses the relationship be- 
tween man and dog, taking into consideration 
such things as the origins of the dependence of 
the dog upon his master, dog traits, dog be- 
havior, training of dogs, etc. Included also are 
three chapters on cats 


DOWN UNDER AND 
UP ABOVE 


DIoLE, PHILIPPE 
Gates of the Sea; (Les portes de la mer) 
tr. from the French by Alan Ross. 
Messner 1955 ,c1953, 176p illus map 
$4.50 


Original French edition published 1953 

Successor to: Undersea adventure, and 
4000 years under the sea 

“The origin of these few terrestrial and 
underwater reflections was a trip round the 
coasts of Sicily. It was an amphibious journey, 
a tour made as much under the water as on it, 
and halted by continual diving.” Preface 


SMITH, RALPH ANDREWS, 1905- 
Exploration of the Moon; illus. by R. A. 
Smith; text by Arthur C. Clarke. Har- 

per 1954 112p illus $2.50 
An “illustrated, step-by-step presentation 
of astronautics from launching the first un- 


manned rockets to the final establishment of a 
lunar colony.” McClurg. Book news 











JUNE 


ECONOMIC BAROMETER 


MAYER, MARTIN 
Wall Street: Men and Money. Harper 
1955 274p $3.50 

“The workings of the world’s greatest 
securities market explained informally, with 
portraits of some of its prominent figures.” 
American news of books 

This book had its origin in an article of 
the same title published by “Esquire.” Sections 
of the book have been published in “The Re- 


porter” 
FREEDOMS 


CHENERY, WILLIAM LUDLOW, 1884- 
Freedom of the Press. Harcourt 1955 
256p $3.75 
“Traces the influence which the concept of 
a free press has had on American history; vari- 
ous attempts in times of stress to curtail free 
speech or print; and the continuing struggle to 
acquire and preserve freedom for all the media 
of communication.” Bkl. 
TRUEBLOOD, David ELTON, 1900- 
Declaration of Freedom, by Elton True- 
blood. Harper 1955 124p $1.50 
Colver lectures, 1954 
Contents: Only hope for peace; Positive 
proposal; Six prey freedoms; Idea of equal- 
ity; Dignity of the individual; Ground of hope 


1955 


HISTORY OF 
‘TRANSPORTATION 


BUCHANAN, LAMONT, 1919- 

Steel Trails and Iron Horses; a pageant 
of American railroading. Putnam 1955 
illus $3.95 

This is a pageant of America’s railroads 
from yesterday's woodburners to the diesels of 
today, with selected high spots from that memo- 
rable part of American history marked by the 
evolution of locomotion on rails 

TUNIs, EDWIN, 1897- 

Wheels; a pictorial history; written and 
illus. by Edwin Tunis. World Pub. 
1955 96p illus $3.95 

Beginning with the first primitive roller 
this history of land transportation, exclusive of 
railroads, progresses to the earliest known 
wheeled vehicle, the Elamite chariot, through 

Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Oriental chariots, and 

carts through the development of the road 

coaches of Europe and on to the modern auto- 
mobiles and buses 


HUMOR 


BARKINS, EVELYN (WERNER) 1918- 
Four Children for the Doctor. Fell 1955 
223p $3 


“When a doctor's wife is expecting a baby 
and her three children are old enough to realize 


5 


what's happening, the preparation for the 
blessed event is filled with hilarious adventures. 
(The author) records the family’s reactions to 
her pregnancy.” Retail bookseller 


MorTON, CHARLES W. 1899- 
A Slight Sense of Outrage. Lippincott 
1955 218p $3.50 


Humorous essays on such topics as sports 
cars, magazine surveys, and the elongated yellow 
fruit. In addition there’s the all-purpose fishing 
story, the all-purpose ghost story, and the popu- 
lar “I was a—er.” 


LIGHTHOUSES 


ADAMSON, HANS CHRISTIAN, 1890- 
Keepers of the Lights. Greenberg 1955 
430p illus $5.50 


A history of the lighthouse, the lightships, 
and other devices designed to safeguard shipping 
lanes, from 1716 to date, with many narratives 
about the keepers who man them 


OTHER PEOPLES 


BowWEN, ELENORE SMITH, 1922- 
Return to Laughter. Harper 1954 276p 
$3.50 


“Modeling fictional characters on actual 
people, the author has them act out situations 
that illustrate the customs and characteristics of 
the (West: African villages in which she mace 
anthropological studies.” Bkl. 


Coates, AUSTIN, 1922- 

Invitation to an Eastern Feast; with 15 
illus. Harper 1955 ,c1953, 269p illus 
$4 

First published in England 1953 
“As a member of the British military and 
colonial services, the writer lived in India, 

Burma and China and here . . . shares his 

friendships with cultivated Asians, affording 

rare insight into their philosophy and way of 
life.” Bookmark 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


BATES, MARSTON, 1906- 
Prevalence of People. Scribner 1955 283p 
illus maps $3.95 

The author discusses the problem of world 
population in terms of such problems as public 
health, birth, death, war, famine, disease, mi- 
gration, eugenics, etc. the world over. Each 
topic discussed is linked to the social] mind of 
the peoples involved, with a view toward im- 
proving conditions by social action wherever 
possible 








FINE, BENJAMIN, 1905- 
1,000,000 Delinquents. World Pub. 1955 
377p $4 

A comprehensive survey based on informa- 
tion gathered from interviews with the delin- 
quent children themselves and with authorities 
in the field. The author points up the many 
causes of delinquency, tells what is being done 
now and indicates a program for the future to 
stem its rising tide 


TOURISTS, 1955 


DANIEL, ANITA 

I Am Going to Italy; illus. by J. Mari- 
anne Moll. Coward-McCann 1955 
250p illus $3.50 


“A companion volume to ‘I am going to 
Switzerland.’ It tells more about the people, 
scenery, foods, wines, and entertainment than 
about shops though it is planned especially. for 
women.” Retail bookseller 


OcrizeK, DorEF, 1899- ed. 

Spain. McGraw 1955 263p illus maps 
(McGraw-Hill pocket travel guides) 
$2.95 

“Text prepared under the direction of 

Dominique Le Bourg and Jean Desternes; il- 

lustrations by Raymond De Villerpreux (and 

others; ...maps by Jacquemot and others)... 
translated by Walter Longhurst.” Verso of title 


e 
sive Partial contents: Practical information; 
Main trunk roads; Gastronomy; Map showing 
itineraries; Cantabrian coast; Catalonia, the 
East, and the Balearic Islands; Castile; Anda- 
lucia; Celebrities of yesterday; Celebrities of 
today; Practical dictionary 


ROBERTS, WALTER ADOLPHE, 1886- 


Jamaica; the portrait of an island. Cow- 
ard-McCann 1955 247p illus $4 


“About half the book comprises a basic 
history outlining the island’s development from 
Columbus’ first view through the piracy and 
slavery days . . . becoming a crown colony, up 
to the new constitutional phase. The second 
half is a briefing for the tourist and includes 
shopping, night life, sports, hotels, prices, flora 
and fauna, etc.” Library journal 


TRAVELOGUES 


Davis, HASSOLDT, 1907- 


Sorcerers’ Village; with photographs by 
Ruth and Hassoldt Davis. Duell; Little 
1955 334p 32 plates map $5 


The ethnologist author and his wife set out 
to find and photograph the mysterious Sorcerers’ 
Village on the Ivory Coast of French West 
Africa where witch doctors learn their craft. 
Cannibalism, ritual murder, sorcery, native 
dances and other aspects of native culture are 
described 


READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


Host, PER, 1907- 


What the World Showed Me; my adven- 
tures from Arctic to jungle. Tr. from 
the Norwegian by Katherine John. 
Rand McNally 1955 302p illus map 
$4.50 


“A true story of the travels and adventures 
of a Norwegian zoologist. Seal hunting in the 
polar seas, studying wild life in Panama, seek- 
ing rare birds in the Florida Everglades, and 
living with Indians in the (Darien) jungle are 
some of the experiences.” Huntting 


KEARNS, WILLIAM H. AND BRITTON, BEV- 


ERLEY LYLE, 1914- 
Silent Continent. Harper 1955 237p illus 
map $3.50 


“Beginning with man’s earliest efforts to 
determine whether a Far Southern continent ex- 
isted, through its discovery in 1820 by Nat 
Palmer, and on to Admiral Byrd and his expedi- 
tions between 1929 and 1947, here are the sto- 
ries of more than thirty Antarctic expeditions 
and the explorers who led them.” McClurg. 
Book news 


ORSBORNE, GEORGE BLACK, 1903- 


Danger Is My Destiny, by Dod Orsborne 
with Merle Severy. Prentice-Hall 1955 
234p $2.95 

An “adventurer describes exploits that 
have taken him to the darker and more forbid- 
ding corners of every continent since before 

World War I. Soldiering, a retracing of Dar- 

win's ‘Beagle’ voyage, whaling and sealing in 

the Arctic, hunting in Africa—these are but a 

sampling of his deeds.” Kirkus 


ROOSEVELT, THEODORE, PRESIDENT U. S. 


1858-1919 
Hunting and Exploring Adventures of 

Theodore Roosevelt; told in his own 

words and ed. by Donald Day; intro- 

duction by Elting E. Morison. Dial 

Press 1955 431p $5 

Selections have been arranged in chrono- 

logical order with editorial comments interpo- 
lated to round out the narrative. Divided into 
these five parts: Child that fathered the man; 
Ranching and hunting in the West; Glory road; 
African adventures; Exploring the Brazilian 
wilderness 


_ UNITED NATIONS 


EICHELBERGER, CLARK MELL, 1896- 


UN: the First Ten Years. Harper 1955 
108p $1.75 


“This volume own an effort to pre- 
sent in a few bold strokes a picture of the devel- 
opment of the United Nations against the back- 
ground of the major crises with which it has 
had to deal, I will be satisfied if I have helped 
some people see the United Nations as an evolv- 
ing international society in which the American 
people and their government must play a very 
important part.” Acknowledgments 
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1955 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


CAUDILL, REBECCA, 1899- 
Susan Cornish; drawings by E. Harper 
Viking 


Johnson. illus 


$2.75 


“Susan Cornish, 18 and sorely in need of 
the education she yearns for, begins to teach in 
the small Midwestern town that is her home. . . 
Influential Sampson Goad, the man who sup- 
presses the sharecroppers and local organiza- 
tions, gives her the job. But Susan oversteps 
him—to learn how far she can really lead her 
children and win a battle to throw off Goad’s 
hold on a blind, scared community.” Kirkus 


CLARK, ANN (NOLAN) 1898- 
Santiago; illus. by Lynd Ward. Viking 
1955 189p illus (A Junior Literary 
Guild) $2.75 


“The contrasts between Indian, Spanish 
and American ways of life have intense reality 
and significance, as they influence the growth of 
a Guatemalan Redes bean’s realization that his 
‘place in the Divine One’s pattern’ is to be a 
teacher among his own people.” McClurg. 
Book news 


FRIENDLICH, Dick, 1909- 
Baron of the Bull Pen. 
Press 1954 184p $2.75 


“A University relief pitcher is recruited 
into the big league but meets with serious re- 
verses after a good start. This is the story of 
how he overcomes defeat and a feeling of per- 
sonal disgrace.” McClurg. Book news 

Low, ELIZABETH 
Hold Fast the Dream. Harcourt 1955 
245p $3 


“A year of working and studying to be a 
sculptor, partly in a Paris studio, partly in Salz- 
burg, Austria, brings to Blithe Moreland a deep 
understanding: of herself and of people in other 
lands.” McClurg. Book news 


MASTERS, KELLY Ray, 1897- 
Bar Pilot, by Zachary Ball ,pseud,; draw- 
ings by Arthur Shilstone. Holiday 
House 1955 218p illus $2.50 


Just before the Civil War all ocean-going 
sailing ships had to be met at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River and guided through the delta 
passes to New Orleans by bar pilots. This story 
relates the adventures of young Jim Yordy as he 
learned to be a bar pilot under the direction of 
his grandfather who ran his own pilot station 

NEILL, ROBERT 
Black William. Doubleday 1955 288p 
$3.95 

“The time is 1714; the scene Gateshead, 
near Newcastle, England. George 1 was reign- 
ing, but many believed James Edmond Stuart to 
be the rightful king. Mally is happy with her 
cousin Jane at her uncle’s home. Then the two 
girls learn of a plot in which their uncle is in- 
volved, and they determine to save him from his 
folly. The organizer of the rebellion turns out 
to be Mally’s suitor who still has a place in her 
heart.” Huntting 


1955 286p 


Westminster 


ZIEGLER, ELsi£z REIF 

The Blowing-Wand; illus. by Jacob Lan- 
dau. Winston 1955 212p illus map 

(Land of the free ser) $2.75 
In 1851 Jaro Piontek, son of a Bohemian 
immigrant sets out to find the duplicate of his 
ruby glass candlestick, a family heirloom, His 
search took him to Ohio where he became a 
glassmaker’s apprentice, helped save his employ- 

er's business and won himself a bride 


SUBTEEN 


CALL, HUGHIE (FLORENCE) 1890- 

Rising Arrow; illus. by Jacob Landau. 

Viking 1955 156p illus $2.50 
For 12 year old Jack and his younger 
brother Dan, life at the Rising Arrow, their 

Uncle Emmet’s sheep ranch in Montana held 

something new and exciting almost every day. 

Shearing and herding the sheep, hunting and 

trapping in the nearby mountains were some of 

the aspects of ranch life they enjoyed most 
EAGER, EDWARD MCMAKEN 

Playing Possum; story by Edward Eager; 
pictures by Paul Galdone. Putnam 
1955 unp illus $2.50 

“The possum couldn’t get out of the barrel 
he had climbed into, so he went to sleep, and 
when the New Folks discovered him only the 

little boy seemed to know that he wasn’t just a 

big ugly rat.” Publishers’ weekly 

Jupo, FRANK J. 1904- 
Wishing Shoe. Abelard-Schuman 1955 
95p illus $2.50 

“With the help of a wishing shoe, Mr Pim 
and his children, Jeff and June, visit a medieval 
town, a South Sea island, and a fine castle where 
they live in the greatest luxury. After all their 
adventures, they decide there is no place like 
home.” McClurg. Book news 

PETERSHAM, MAUD (FULLER) 1890- 

Boy Who Had No Heart, by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. Macmillan 1955 
unp illus $2 

Johnny was a selfish little boy who didn’t 
know how to go about finding his heart until 

a sad faced clown at the circus gave him a clue 

REYNOLDS, BARBARA LEONARD, 1915- 
Emily San; with illus. by Tack Shigaki. 
Scribner 1955 180p illus $2.50 
“The story of an American family in Japan 
and of Emily who came to know Japanese chil- 
dren.” McClurg. Book news 
WILSON, HELEN FINNEGAN 

Deborah Todd, by Holly Wilson; illus. 
by Charles Geer. Messner 1955 192p 
illus $2.75 

“Debby is a tomboy who can outswim and 
outskate anyone in the Arch Street Gang, except 

Bob Thibeau who is the leader, Beneath the 

surface, however, she is a girl with the mixed-up 

feeling of a girl about to be twelve and she goes 
to her grandmother for comfort and advice.” 

McClurg. Book news 





PICTURE BOOKS 


De REGNIERS, BEATRICE (SCHENK) 1914- 
What Can You Do with a Shoe? Pic- 
tures by Maurice Sendak. Harper 1955 
unp illus $1.75 
“Rhymes sung by a little boy and girl as 
they play dressed up in their parents clothes. 
Illustrated in two colors.” Retail bookseller 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


SLOBODKINA, EspHyR, 1914- 

Wonderful Feast. Lothrop 1955 unp 
illus (A Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tion) $2 

“The nanny goat; the red hen, Strawberry, 
and all her little yellow chicks; a field mouse; 
and a tiny ant share the feast that Farmer Jones 


thought was only enough for the old horse, 
Spotty.” McClurg. Book news 





ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and General Literature Index, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. 950 University Avenue, New York. To be supplemented by new titles each 


month. 


Barucu, B. M. Philosophy For Our Time. 
Simon & Schuster 1954 $2 


Book COLLECTING AND SCHOLARSHIP; Es- 
says by Theodore C. Blegen ,and Others). 
Univ. of Minn. Press 1954 $5 


CRUTTWELL, PATRICK. Shakespearean Mo- 
ment and Its Place In the Poetry Of the 
17th Century. Columbia Univ. Press 
1955 $3.75 


Curti, M. E. Probing Our Past. Harper 
1955 $4 


DosrEe, BONAMy. Broken Cistern; the 
Clark Lectures, 1952-1953. Indiana Univ. 
Press 1955 $3 


FADIMAN, CLIFTON. Party Of One. World 
Pub. 1955 $5 


FARRELL, J. T. Reflections At Fifty and 
Other Essays. Vanguard 1954 $3.75 


GELFANT, B. H. American City Novel. 
Univ. of Okla. Press 1954 $4 


INSTITUTE FoR RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL 
StupbiES. Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. New Horizons In Creative 
Thinking. Published By the Institute; 
Distributed By Harper 1954 $2 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 
Monopoly and Competition and Their 
Regulation. St Martin’s 1954 $7.50 

MacCarTnHy, Sir DESMOND. Portraits. Ox- 
ford 1954 $3.50 

MARITAIN, JACQUES, AND MARITAIN, Raissa. 
Situation Of Poetry. Philosophical Lib. 
1955 $2.75 

PARK, JULIAN, ed. Culture Of France In 
Our Time. Cornell Univ. Press 1954 $5 

PLEASANTS, HENRY. Agony Of Modern 
Music. Simon & Schuster 1955 $3 

SCHNITTKIND, H. T. AND SCHNITTKIND, 
D. A. Living Adventures In Science. 
Hanover House 1954 $2.95 

YALE University. Yale Shakespeare Festi- 
val, 1954. Shakespeare: Of an Age and 
For All Time. Charles Tyler Prouty, ed 
Shoe String 1954 $2.50 





